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INTRODUCTION, 



The death of my fitther, upon whom my 
worldly prospects depended, left me at an 
early age to fight my way imaided in the 
great battle of life. 

The reverse that came upon me was 
sudden and severe. It had been generally 
supposed that my fether was a rich man; 
certainly I had been brought tip with the 
habits of a gentleman, and with the idea 
that I had before me a sure prospect of 
competence, if not of afiBiuence, for life. My 
father, however, died heavily in debt. I 
determined to go to sea ; and, by the 
merest chance, meeting with a good- 
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hearted skipper of a merchant-vessel, I 
shipped with him before the mast, and 
fomid my way to the Western Islands just 
at the time that the ex-Emperor of the 
Brazils (Don Pedro) was organizing an 
expedition for the liberation of Portugal 
from the usurpation of his brother D^n 
Miguel, by establishing his daughter Donna 
Maria on the throne, and, moreover, for the 
purpose of securing to the people a liberal 
constitution in lieu of a despotic priest- 
ridden government. 

By great good fortune, the master of the 
vessel with whom I had shipped, was ac- 
quainted with some of the naval officers of 
this expedition; and having conceived a 
great friendship for me, he introduced mo 
as a friend of his. I joined the expedition^ 
My great object was to enter a corps of 
cavalry, wliich, I xmderstood, was being 
formed in England, as I had been ac- 
customed to the pigskin from my infancy, 
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and had been careftJly tutored as to the 
way over a country by some of the b^st 
men of the day. I was told that the 
colonel who was forming this regiment 
preferred a yoimgster with a good recom- 
mendation from a master of hounds to a 
certificate from a military riding-school ; 
eye for country being, in his opinion, of • 
more consequence than the practice of the 
double-ride in the education of smart 
light dragoon officers for the field, but, at 
the same time, none knew better than he 
did the importance of sound practical 
drilling. 

In my endeavour to join Colonel Bacon's 
corps I was for a long time baffled, and Jt 
was only when the war was nearly over 
that I succeeded in my object ; in the mean- 
time I became a sort of amphibious ad- 
venturer, something after the manner of 
.the men who followed Garibaldi to South 
America. 
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I did, however, at last succeed ; and^ 
although my time with Greneral Bacon 
was but short, I imbibed a love of cavalry 
from the teachiDg and example of that 
beoM sabreur which is as fresh this day 
as ever, albeit the freshness of youth has 
long departed. 

Whilst afloat I was singularly lucky. 
I had the good fortune to be present when 
several rich prizes were captured ; and my 
worldly condition was thus materially 
bettered^ I consider myself still more 
fortunate in being one of those who took 
part in the action off Oape St. Vincent, 
in which the late Admiral Sir Charles 
Napier (then in his palmiest days) captured 
the Miguelite fleet, which capture was 
the turning-point upon which hinged the 
whole success of the Constitutional cause. 

I served in Portugal until the termina- 
tion of the war, and returned to England 
in better case than I left it. 
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INTBOBUGrnON. IX 

Shortly afterwards the British Auxiliaiy 
Legion of Spain was formed; and, having 
seen some service in Portugal, my applica- 
tion for en^>loyment was entertained, and 
I joined a regiment of cavalry, in which I 
served until the termination of the war of 
succession in Spain. 

Although in the Legion I learned much 
that was valuable to me as a soldier, pecu- 
niarily the service was almost a blank. 

Like many others, I returned to England 
not over rich, in consequence of the Spanish 
Government not having up to that time 
paid us; but I was young, lighthearted, 
and confident : I believed that some other 
rough-and-tumble service would turn up, 
and had little care for the morrow. 

I became mixed up with some very fest 
men among the sporting celebrities of the 
day, rode steeplechases as a gentleman- 
jockey, drove a fiast coach on the Brighton 
Boad,^and only found out, as Mr. Thackeray 
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SO aptly expresses it in "Vanity Fair," 
"that my small crockery would not 
stand knocking about with the great 
copper saucepans" when it was too late. 

After about twelve months of ups and 
ilowns, during which I had one day ac- 
quired a fortune which I lost the next, I 
found myself one fine morning about as 
well to do as when I embarked on my first 
trip to sea ; and by the advice of an old 
brother officer I went to the cavalry dep6t 
at Maidstone and enlisted in the 15th 
Hussars. 

Here I was at once made a non-commis- 
sioned officer, and placed as an instructor in 
the school of the riding establishment, 
where I gained high rank as an assistant ; 
^ut, having no interest, could not obtain a 
commission. 

Tired of the monotony of a garrison life, 
I volunteered to go to India, where I served 
.mx years, — -joined the 12th Lancers as first 
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assistant in the riding department — ^marched 
with that corps by the Overland Route from 
India to the Crimea — was present at the 
siege and capture of Sebastopol, and the 
subsequent operations between Eupatoria 
and Simpheropol — and returned with the 
regiment to England at the Peace. 

I was then in extremely bad health, and 
quitted the service of the third Queen I had 
had the honour of serving, with some deco- 
rations, a good character, a shaky con- 
stitution, and the world to begin for the 
fourth time. 

In the course of such a career as mine 
has been, it follows naturally that I must 
have experienced many strange vicissi- 
tudes. 

By the will of a watchful Providence I 
have passed through many hair-breadth 
escapes and perils to life and limb, and 
have been eye-witness of many stirring 
adventures. 



xu 
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I do not offer these rough notes of ser- 
yice without an object. They are the result 
of many hours of unaccustomed leisure; and 
they have been written not without a hope 
that they may interest and amuse some, 
and perhaps help to point a moral to such 
youngsters as have (as I had) to beghi the 
world with nothmg to help them but their 
mother-wit and their own exertions. 



Etjobt, December, 1865. 
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CHAPTER I. 

" The world was all before him where to choose." 

" On a bright May morning long ago/' I 
stood on the quay of one of the docks, at 
St. Katharine's, running the rule over a 
smartish-looking schooner which lay along- 
side. 

She was for "St. John's, Newfound- 
land," as advertised by a great board in the 
main rigging, and had nearly completed 
her lading. 

I had been admiring the craft for some 
VOL* I. B 
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time, when the skipper stepped on shore, 
and, seeing mo gazing so intently on his 
^' barky" with admiring eyes, scrutinized 
me as keenly as I had done the vessel. 
Our eyes met. There was a bold, good 
look about .his that assured me, and at 
once I said — 

" That's a smart schooner, sir." 

" She is. Ha-pe you any business with 
her or me ?" 

^^No; but I should like to have. I 
want to go to sea." 

"Well," said the good-humoured skip- 
per, " my cook, the rascal, who is always 
drunk on shore, although a good man at 
sea, has just taJlen down the forecastle 
ladder with a bottle of grog in his hand, 
and has cut himself so desperately that I 
must send him to hospital. So I have a 
vacancy for a cook. That will not suit you, 
will it ?^\ And £he skipper laughed heartily ; 
for I was well attired, and looked withal 
not a bad imitation of a gentleman's son. 

Now it happened that, among other ac- 
complishments I had acquired at a public 
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school, such as polishing boots, fighting a 
good round, and running errands for old- 
sters, I had also learned to be a good cook. 
I could put a dinner on the fable in capital 
form, and was quite up to making a mess 
out of meagre materials. So I jumped 
at the chance. 

^^ I am a good cook, sir," I said, " and I 
will ship at once if you will have me." 

" Where did you learn to cook ?" 

" At school." 

" Nonsense." 

" Who is going to cook your dinner ?" 

This was a poser. 

" Well," said the captain, after a pause 
of rather rueftd consideration, "I shall 
have to look out for somebody. I can 
dine on shore, but the people are all at 
work, and their dinner must be got." 

'' Let me try." 

"Well, so you shall. Only mind, if 
you spoil the grub, you will be in hot 
water with all hands." 

" Never fear, sir ;" tmd, without waiting 
for another word, I jumped lightly on the 

b2 
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deck of the " schooner," pulled off my 
jacket and waistcoat, went down into the 
forecastle to the wounded cook, who told 
me where to find every requisite. 

Nothing heeding the jeers and grins of the 
people, I set to work, cooked the pork, pota- 
toes, and pea-soup for the hands forward, 
roasted some beef for the skipper, and, more- 
over, made an omelette to follow, laid the 
table for him, and when he came on board 
at two o'clock, served his dinner up hot and 
smoking, to his great satisfaction. 

"What's your name?'' said the skip- 
per. 

'' Robert." 

" Bob, then, we'll call you." 
" I'd rather be called Robert." 
"WeU, we'll caU you Robert. Any. 
thing else ?" 

" That don't matter at present." 
" Have you run away from home ?" 
" I have no home to run away from." 
" The very lad to go to sea. Does any- 
body know you ?" 

" My former schoolmaster, and a gentle- 
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man who gave me a temporary shelter after 
my father's death." 

" Have you a mother living ?" 

"Neither mother nor father." 

" You have had a good education ?" 

" Pretty fan-." 

" What do you know ? What did they 
teach you at school ?" 

" Latin and Greek." 

" That's good for nothing." 

" Arithmetic, geometry, mathematics — ^" 

" That is better. I will make some in- 
quiry, and if it is all right you shall go, 
if you are sure you won't be sea-sick and 
useless. Were you ever at sea?" 

"Yes." 

" In a Margate steamboat, I suppose, on 
a fine summer's day ?" 

" Yes, and in an Irish smack, in a gale 
of wind off the Lizard, and in another off 
Wicklow Head and Tuskar in the Irish 
Channel, with the wind at east in a snowy 
night." 

" Were you sea-sick ?" 

"Not a bit." 



6 mEsoucisor 



*' TlieQ T051 ne^ier wEH be. Htxie yoa 

any moiieT" ?~ 

••Yes: half^^TD^wTi."" 

** Quite encwgii at toot age. More than 
Ibecan with.^ 

He foimd out all alx>« lae : and. mcnne- 
OTcr, an old friend of my poor &Ldier*s 
kindly TolDnteen?d to give me a sea-kit. 
I signed the arrides as cook of the 
*• Zephyr'- and steward. I do not want 
to lose any of the dignity of my position. 

TVe had a hir nm out to St. John's — 
about which all I have to say is, that it is 
(or was then) a miserable hole, just fit for 
the people who inhabited it, 

We took in a lot of salt eod-fish« and 
sailed for Fayal, in the Western Islands. 
Nothing very remarkable occurred on tho 
passage. 

The skipper and the people were pleased 
with me. I was on the alert to anticipate 
the captain's wants ; and, as the mate said, 
I was a likely lad to do, " because, like 
the niircrf^s parrot, if I did not say much, 
he was sure I thought a deal." In truth, 
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I had little to say and all to hear ; so my 
reticence (I think that is the new name for 
holding your tongue) had little merit ; and 
I learnt all I could, my shipmates being at 
great pains to teach me, and the skipper 
also. So that when we arrived at Fayal I 
should not have been at a loss to do my 
duty, as a mizentop-man at least, in one of 
his Majesty's frigates. But other things 
were in store for me. 
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" Then you never will be. Have you 
any money ?" 

"Yes; half-a-crown." 

" Quite enough at your ago. More than 
I began with." 

He found out all about me ; and, more- 
over, an old friend of my poor father's 
kindly volunteered to give me a sea-kit. 
I signed the articles as cook of the 
*^ Zephyr" and steward. I do not want 
to lose any of the dignity of my position. 

Wo had a fSEiir run out to St. John's — 
about which all I have to say is, that it is 
(or was then) a miserable hole, just fit for 
the people who inhabited it. 

We took in a lot of salt cod-fish, and 
sailed for Fayal, in the Western Islands. 
Nothing very remarkable occurred 
passage. 

The skipper and the people were 
with me. I was on the alert to a* 
the captain's wants ; and, as the 
I was a likely lad to do, " b" 
the nigger's parrot, if I did nof 
he was sure I thought a deaL'' 



I Islands. 
3d on^^ 
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CHAPTER II. 

** But I had heard of battles, and I longed to follow to 
the field some warlike lord.'* — IIome. 

On our arrival at Fayal wc found quite a 
fleet of Portuguese ships in the harbour, 
— two frigates, and an eighteen-gun brig, 
and above twenty transports of all sizes 
and denominations, from the ship of eight 
hundred or a thousand tons to the schooner 
of a hundred and twenty, and the chasse- 
maree and felucca of fifty. 

All the men-of-war, and most of the 
merchantmen, had a flag flying, the mean- 
ing of which we looked in vain for in the 
signal-book. It was a blue-and-white 
ensign, with the arms of the royal house 
of Braganza in the centre. 
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Nobody on board our craft spoke Portu- 
guese, so the pilot could not enlighten us ; 
but we were soon boarded by an English 
merchant from Fayal, who informed us 
that the meaning of all this was, that the 
ex-emperor of the Brazils, Don Pedro, was 
at Fayal; that the blue-and-white flag 
meant " Donna Maria the Second, and 
constitutional liberty for Portugal, and 
the speedy kicking out of the then reign- 
ing sovereign," Don Miguel, the brother 
of the emperor Don Pedro; that the 
frigates and brig were constitutional, or, 
as he called them, Pedroite men-of-war, 
the transports waiting to convey troops to 
the coast of Portugal, as soon as a suffi- 
cient force was collected ; that men of all 
nations, military adventurers, were flocking 
to the islands, with the view of joining 
the expedition ; that the men-of-war wdre 
commanded by Admiral " Sartorius," and 
officered and manned by Englishmen — 
the officers for the most part under as- 
sumed names, to avoid the penalties of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act, and the risk of 
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losing their half-pay in their own ser- 
vice; that of military men there 
were many of distinguished reputation — 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans, Poles, 
and Italians; and that the inducements 
to enter the service were — the full pay 
to all oflScers and men wliich they 
would have had in a corresponding rank 
in our own (the British) service, together 
with a liberal bounty to the men on join- 
ing, and a gratuity of two years' pay, clear 
of all claims, both for officers and men, 
when her youthful Majesty " Donna Maria" 
should be placed on the throne of Portugal; 
that all the regulations of the British 
service, as to pay and pensions for wounds, 
were to be rigidly adhered to, save only 
that to those who escaped wounds or dis- 
abling injury no half-pay would be given, 
the gratidty being held an equivalent for 
such provision. 

Mr. Mason, the merchant, who was of 
Miguelite proclivities, and considered the 
whole affair in the light in which a quiet 
banker's derk in London regards the 
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conduct of the valiant Knight of *^La 
Mancha " when he tilted at the windmills, 
wound up by saying : *' There is only one 
thing necessary to realize all these golden 
dreams ; and that thing I piously wish his 
Highness, *Don Pedro,' and his followers 
may get. But I do not think they will." 

" And that," said our skipper, " is — ?" 

" Simply success. Why, my dear Jen- 
kins," said Mr. Mason, "these two old 
frigates are just a gift to the Portuguese 
fleet which I saw in the Tagus three 
months ago. There are two line-of-battle 
ships to begin with, four fine heavily-armed 
fast-sailing frigates, and eight or ten very 
smart corvettes and brigs, all splendidly 
manned and appointed. Put the line-of- 
battle ships out of the question, and the 
lighter craft will make mince-meat of Don 
Pedro and his two old Swedish tubs, with 
their eighteens and four-and-twenties." 

*^But," said our skipper, "you tell me 
the two old Swedish tubs and the brig are 
manned by Englishmen." 

" My good sir," said Mr. Mason, autho- 
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ritatively, "it would take a very good 
Englishman to cope with a dozen Portu- 
guese. If the odds were two to one, and no 
more, I grant you there might be a chance 
for our countrymen. But superior weight of 
metal and swifter ships will put boarding 
out of the question ; and poor Sartorius and 
his people will be sunk without the ghost of a 
chance for it. I am rather sorry for the 
blue-jackets. We all love a sailor. But 
as to the soldiers, why," shrugging his 
shoulders, " the fellows here are a set of 
scampish adventurers ; and the sooner the 
world is rid of them the better." 

So much I heard. 

Greedily my ears took in the glorious 
news. What ! The days of Sir Henry Mor- 
gan again in downright reality — buccaneer- 
ing divested of its sordid motive — ^liberty 
and a constitution to an oppressed people ! 
Had I not heard and read in England of all 
the bad things Don Miguel had been doing 
in Portugal ? I must have a cut at this. But 
how ? Rim from the ship ? That would 
not be right. Men could surely not be had 
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here, even to replace me ; and there would 
be a diflSculty about the captain's dinner if 
I ran. Besides, that would not do at any 
price. Perhaps I might find some fellow 
who had entered the Pedroite service and 
repented, and I might be able to swop 
berths with him. To my astonishment and 
joy, however, the skipper relieved me from 
all diflSculty about the matter. 

When Mr. Mason had gone on shore, 
the Captain said, " I say, Robert, here is a 
chance for you. How should you like to 
join the Pedroites ?" 

" Will you let me go, sir ?" I said. 

" Go ! Why, my boy, I'll let you do 
anything to better yourself; which, mind, 
you would not do by joining this expe- 
dition as a man before the mast or a pri- 
vate soldier. But you have had a good 
education, have good clothes, and have 
been brought up a gentleman. Stop a 
bit. Let us get to our berth. Keep quiet 
on board. I am going on shore, and 
when I return I will tell you how to 
work it." 
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We came to an anchor, fiirled sails, the 
skipper went on shore, and I remained in 
a fever of expectation until his return. 

Then he told me that he had met several 
gentlemen on shore, naval officers, who 
were known to him. That, concealing the 
fact that I had shipped with him as a cook, 
he had merely said that I was a yomigster 
who had accompanied him; that I had 
been brought up a gentleman, and was 
anxious to join the Pedroite service. 

He was told to send me on shore next 
day. And next day accordingly on shore 
I went, dressed as I was the first day I 
saw the "Zephyr'^ and her captain. 

I went to Mason's hotel, and easily found 
the man Jenkins had recommended me to. 
He was the purser of the " Donna Maria" 
frigate. He was a fine jolly old fellow of 
sixty— one of the veterans of the old war, 
with all the open-hearted frankness of a 
sailor and the urbanity of a gentleman. I 
told him my whole liistory. 

Mr. Beaumont (so my new friend was 
called) gave me sound advice. 
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" If," said he, " yon had more experience 
in nautical matters, I should have recom- 
mended you to join the naval part of this 
new service. But you would find that 
those you would have to compete with are 
thoroughly up to their work, both officers 
and men; and your chance of getting 
forward would be very small. Whereas, if 
you join the land service, you will have 
time enough before you to become suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the duty of a 
soldier to make you as efficient as most of 
those about you. By the way, can you ride ?^' 

" I have been going for three seasons in 
Leicestershire," I said. "But I know 
nothing of military riding." 

"They will soon teach you all you 
require to know of that for the field," said 
Mr. Beaumont. " Over a country is the 
true style of riding. I am intimate with 
an officer who is about to join a regiment 
of cavalry, now forming in England, for 
the constitutional service ; and I will give 
you an introduction at once." 

Mr. Beaumont was as good as his word. 
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I was introduced to an officer who after- 
wards made a conspicuous figure in Por- 
tugal ; and after a long conversation with 
him on horseflesh matters, he expressed 
himself much pleased with my lore in 
equine arcana and my zeal for the service. 

I had a long ride with him on a mulish- 
looking Portuguese horse, when he was still /^, 
better satisfied. 

I dined with him ; and he promised to 
use his influence with the admiral to procure 
me a passage to Oporto, or wherever the 
descent might be made, with a view of 
getting me some kind of appointment in 
the regiment of English Lancers. 

Jenkins, who sailed a few days after- 
wards, gave me a start with twenty pounds, 
without which I should have been lost; 
and having purchased the kit of an officer 
who came to Fayal with the same object 
I then had, and who died of delirium 
tremens some time before, the cook of the 
"Zephyr" was transformed into a gentle- 
man cadet of a cavalry corps. 

We were nearly two months at Fayal, 
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during which I worked with a will at 
everything that could possibly advance 
me, from the goose-step, taught by an 
old sergeant, with all the minor drills on 
foot, to the mysteries of the bending 
lesson in the Haute Ecole de Manege^ 
kindly imparted to me by a young 
German who had the misfortune to havo 
killed a brother officer in a duel in Prussia, 
and who, like all German cavalry officers, 
was thoroughly up to his work. 

It must not be supposed that in this 
short time I had become anything like a 
proficient in the* duties of a dragoon. But 
being a fair horseman, and working hard, 
I mastered enough of the principles of my 
craft to form a good foundation on which 
to build the knowledge I afterwards ac- 
quired in the field and in quarters. 

I became much attached to my young 
German preceptor, who was a soldier and 
gentleman in every respect. I lived almost 
free of cost in the house in which he was 
quartered; the family being that of a 
retired Portuguese merchant, whose sym- 

VOL. I. c 
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pathles were strong in the constitutional 
cause. 

At length the period arrived for our 
embarkation, and for the first time I came 
to mix freely among my brother patriots ; 
for, by the advice of my German friend, 
and the "Padron," our good host, I had 
avoided as much as possible all intercourse 
with the men knocking about in Fayal. 
And great indeed was my astonishment 
and wonder at the strange and hetero- 
geneous assemblage of men of many nations 
I then became acquainted with. Good sooth, 
they were a motley lot,-^young, middle- 
aged, and old. The reckless young Irish 
gentleman, who had knocked himself clean 
out of time, steeple-chasing and gambling. 
The wliite-headed and bearded Polish noble- 
man, a trifle crazy about the wrongs of his 
country. There were Frenchmen who were 
political emigres and Frenchmen who were 
there for the love of fighting, change, and 
adventure. There were English officers on 
half-pay, unattached, under strange-sound- 
ing noma de guerre^ that they might not 
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become obnoxious to the penalties of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act ; and Englishmen 
with no full-pay or half, who never paid 
anything save and except a vast amount 
of attention to their game of billiards or 
pool, when the stakes were worth having, 
or to their personal appearance, and also 
(but I ought to h^ve put that first) to all 
and every the dark-eyed Portuguese 
seRoritas they came in contact with in 
bower or hall. These gentlemen, among 
whom a strong sympathy seemed to exist, 
were quite innocent of any military know- 
ledge whatever, though they were for the 
most part splendid, as to the beard and 
moustache. But what they lacked in their 
knowledge of military matters, theoretical 
or practical, they endeavoured to make up 
by much swagger, and a readiness to fight 
duels upon any provocation however small, 
or indeed without provocation at all. 

They were great at the mysteries of 
ecarte^ piquet, and lansquenet, and numbered 
more than one among them who, it was 
whispered (very softly, mind you), had been 

c2 
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billiard-markers, and seemed by some 
strange coincidence to have been in the 
habit of frequenting the same hotel in 
London, or rather in Lambeth, called the 
" Belvedere," the landlord of which ap- 
peared to have been named Hudson, 
as frequently, in speaking of some absent 
friend, they said, " Oh, yes; I have met 
him at Hudson's ;" or, ^* To be sure, he was 
at the ^ Belvedere ' with me." 

There were doctors galore, English, 
Lish, and Scotch, with and without di- 
plomas. The latter always ready to fight 
anybody who ventured to hint at the 
absence of the necessary qualification to 
amputate a man's limb or trephine his 
skull ; thereby showing that, if not good at 
healing a gun-shot wound, they had com- 
mendable zeal, by inflicting one, to afford 
practice to their better qualified brethren 
of the splint and tourniquet. 

There were runaway clerks from mer- 
chants' offices and banking-houses. There 
was no extradition treaty then ; and out of 
sight was out of danger, if not out of mind. 
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These men were for the greater part well- 
behaved, and implicitly believed they 
were going to Portugal as settlers — ^that 
they were all to have commissions, as well 
as an allotment of land. They were, I 
believe, in most cases disappointed as to 
the commissions, but not as to the land. 
Once on board ship, a bounty of two pounds 
sterling was ofltered them, or the option of 
swimming on shore, or of being imme- 
diately locked up by the Portuguese autho- 
rities as vagrants. They all accepted the 
coin, became private soldiers, and in most 
cases became entitled to the land promised 
them — namely, a grave measuring six feet 
by two. Though I cannot say that each 
enjoyed his allotment to himself: death, like 
poverty, makes us acquainted with strange 
bed-fellows. 

There were a few lawyers. They all got 
on first-rate. The commissariat department 
was their principal line. But some did a 
bit of soldiering, and then became con- 
nected with the home press, and did good 
service to themselves, 
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Let it not be supposed, however, that 
the force was altogether composed of 
mauvais sujetSy or runaway defetulters. 
On the contrary, these were the ex- 
ceptions. The pith and marrow of this 
hastily -put -together force consisted of 
men of known worth, gallantry, and 
probity, who had seen service in our own 
or the Continental armies, but who, from 
becoming weary of the dull monotony of 
the piping times of peace, or from a love 
of adventure and eye to bettering their 
worldly condition, had taken service with 
Don Pedro. 

Of the sailors (naval officers), without an 
exception it may be said that they were 
there con amore. They were all men 
up to anything in the way of dash and 
smartness, thorough seamen, gentlemen, 
and most gallant fellows. Nevertheless, 
most of them would have remained at home 
unemployed, perhaps for years, for want 
of interest. 

As to Jack before the mast, he was the 
Jack of the day when we went into action 
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with a light heart in a wooden ship ; never 
dreamt of cast-iron or cast-steel for ship- 
building, or of rivets or armour-plates; 
considered a long four-and-twenty the 
smartest of smart guns for a Mgate, and a 
two-and-thirty perfection for a line-of- 
battle ship ; when at least as much was 
looked for from the cutlass and tomahawk, 
and the rush of a daring party of boarders, 
as we now expect from such fights as that be- 
tween the "Alabama" and the "Kearsarge." 

No doubt the sailor of this day is as 
good at heart (at sea) and much better 
conducted on shore than Jack of those 
days. But it must be admitted, by those 
who can remember the tars of the days I 
speak of, that there was more spice and 
devil about the sailors of those times than 
there is in the well-conducted, orderly 
seamen who man our present armour-cased 
ships. 

As to the men intended for soldiers, with 
the exception of a few discharged dra- 
goons and old infantry non-conmiissioned 
officers, they were just the material (the 
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Englishmen) from which we draw our own 
recruits at home. It is true there was not 
the same fastidiousness as to passing a man 
who had lost a tooth, or even an eye, or a 
finger. They knew nothing of their pro- 
fession: it was all before them to learn; 
but their breed, Anglo-Saxon, was right, 
and in many a bloody fight they after- 
wards proved themselves as worthy de- 
scendants of the men of Poictiers and 
of Agincourt, as their better drilled 
brethren of Salamanca or Waterloo. 

There was a goodly muster, too, of foreign 
soldiers for the ranks — Frenchmen, Ger- 
mans, Poles, Italians — all thoroughly up 
to their work. 

After all, the strength of the force nmne- 
ricaJly was Portuguese — several thousand 
officers and men ; for the greater part old 
soldiers, the remainder young men who 
had fled from the tyranny of the Miguclite 
government and the rule of the priests. 

On the whole, afloat and ashore, the 
material at the disposal of the Emperor 
was, I take it, in every way and shape as 
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well or better seasoned stuff (numbers con- 
sidered) than were the armies which con- 
fronted each other in the United States of 
America at the beginning of the late war. 

But, as the armies of America, by con- 
tinual hammering, had been wrought into 
a very different material from that of which 
they originally consisted, not being up to 
much at first, and at last fit for anything, 
so with the Pedroite soldiers. There was 
a fair leaven of the old soldier to begin 
with ; and before the end of the war they 
were better and more fit than any equal 
number of English troops who had seen no 
service. They had been " baptized by 
fire," to quote the all-expressive phrase of 
the first Napoleon. 

As regards the ships, there were, first, 
two old Swedish frigates, named respec- 
tively. The "Reynha de Portugal" and 
the ^* Donna Maria." The first was a 
rather rickety but smart old craft, mount- 
ing six-and- thirty guns, all told — long 
four-and-twenties, and two -and -thirty- 
pound carronades. She was a pretty 
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model, sailed well, was well found and 
appointed, and I should think no ship ever 
went to sea with a finer set of fellows as 
officers and men. She carried the flag of 
Admiral Sartorins, and was to convey the 
Emperor and his staff to Portugal. 

The " Donna Maria" was by no means the 
equal of the flag-ship in build or capabili- 
ties. She had a lumpy, old-fashioned, 
merchant-craft appearance about her hull, 
was bluff-bowed, wall-sided, and Dut^h- 
built about the quarters ; just the sort of 
craft one would not care to be in in a 
heavy blow, with a bad iron-bound coast 
under your lee. 

She carried the same armament as her 
consort, and was equally well officered, 
manned, and appointed, and commanded 
by one of our most distinguished naval 
officers. 

There was a very smart eighteen-gun 
brig, the ** Villa Flor," and a corvette, 
which had been an East Indiaman, the 
" Portuense," carrying some long eighteens 
on her spar-deck. These comprised the 
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whole of the ships of war. Of transports 
of all sorts, there were some five-and- 
thirty, great and small. 

All being in readiness, the troops were 
embarked, and the transports got under 
way, on a lovely summer's day, with a light 
breeze, amid salutes from the ships of war 
and the batteries on shore, and stood out 
to sea. About eight thousand men com- 
prised the whole of the land force, and 
there might have been about a thousand 
' blue-jackets in the war-ships, all told. 

The troops were armed, for the greater 
part, with the old ^^ Brown Bess." There 
were a few riflemen, and some field-guns. 

Later in the day the men-of-war got 
imder way, the Emperor and his staff 
embarking on board the ^'Reynha de 
Portugal" frigate, with Admiral Sartorius. 
With these were also several distinguished 
Portuguese noblemen. 

We were well found in everything, not 
over-crowded, and had a pleasant run to 
the coast of Portugal. 

We landed to the northward of Oporto, 
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near Villa de Conde, with scarcely a 
show of opposition, although General 
Santa Martha, the Migaelite commander- 
in-chief, had above eleven thousand regular 
troops in Oporto. 

He withdrew, however, to the neigh- 
bourhood of Valongo, and we marched 
into Oporto amid salvoes of artillery, great 
cheering, and ringing of bells. Queen 
Donna Maria was solemnly proclaimed 
Queen of Portugal and the Algarves, and 
her father, Don Pedro, Regent, and mea- 
sures were at once taken to fortify Oporto. 

It is not my intention to enter into any 
description of Oporto. Nor, indeed, can I 
say much as to the military operations that 
were going on at that time, and for this 
reason. 

A few days after we arrived in Oporto, 
I was one of a party that accompanied the 
Emperor and General Saldanha on a recon- 
naissance on the Valongo-road. A shot 
from one of the enemy's field-pieces hit a 
wall close to me ; a large fragment of stone 
struck me on the chest ; I was picked up. 
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put into a stretcher, and sent to the 
general hospital in Oporto. There I laid 
for six weeks, hovering between life and 
death. At the expiration of that time, at 
the application of Captain George, the 
flag-captain, backed by the recommenda- 
tion of the Inspector-general of Hospitals, 
I was sent on board the ^^ Villa Flor" brig, 
where an appointment as pm*ser was given 
to me. 

I had the option of going to England, 
but knowing how friendless I was there, 
and feeling that my present office was 
nearly a sinecure, and that the sea air 
would do more to renovate my health than 
anything else, I gladly accepted the ap- 
pointment; and thus for the time my 
hopes of military advancement were extin- 
guished. 

Shortly afterwards the brig was sent to 
cruise off Madeira, where we captured 
several valuable prizes. But my health 
continued to fail ; and the brig calling at 
the Western Islands, on her return to join 
the squadron at Vigo, I was left at my old 
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quarters at Fayal, where I was hospitably 
received and kindly treated — ^in very 
shaky health, but richer by some three 
thousand dollars than when I left Portugal. 

I remained several months at Fayal ; and 
the mild air, with rest and quiet and good 
treatment, at length completely restored 
my health, and I sailed once more for the 
scene of action in a small schooner bound 
to Vigo. 

At Vigo wo found the constitutional 
squadron, which had been augmented by 
two ships — the " Don Pedro,'^ formerly an 
English East Indiaman, and the ^^ Consti- 
tution," an armed barque. 

I learned here that, subsequently to my 
departure, the Miguelites, after several 
sharply-contested actions, had closely in- 
vested Oporto with an army of forty 
thousand men or thereabouts; that they 
had drawn lines of circumvallation round 
the place, from the liglithouse and the 
Monte Castero battery on the north to the 
river above the city, and again by Villa 
Nueva, quite down to the mouth of the 
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Douro on the south, and had armed with 
heavy ordnance numerous batteries — those 
to the south commanding the banks at the 
entrance of the Douro, the passage of 
which, even for boats at night, had become 
a matter of great risk ; that they were at 
that time keeping up a heavy and almost 
continuous fire upon the city of Oporto, and 
that the troops and inhabitants suffered 
severely from the Miguelite shells, and en- 
dured great privations for want of provi- 
sions. The situation, in fact, was critical 
in the extreme. 

On the night of the 11th of October, 
previous to my arrival in February, a smart 
action had taken place off Vigo between 
the constitutional squadron, under Admiral 
Sartorius, and the Miguelite squadron, the 
numbers and weight of metal being about 
equal. With no other result than the loss of 
several officers and men, and so severe a 
handling of our ships by the Miguclites 
that, although the latter drew off and bore 
away to the southward, on the morning of 
the 12th Admiral Sartorius judged it 
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expedient to return to Vigo instead of 
going in pursuit. 

Thus much I heard, together with the 
names of many well remembered in the 
islands who had fallen, or been sent to 
England badly wounded. On the whole, 
the prospects of the Pedroites seemed any- 
thing but cheering. 

For myself, singularly enough, it 
happened that the purser of the "Villa 
Flor," my old craft, was about to sail for 
England in the "Constitution" corvette. 
And my former berth being vacant, I was 
again appointed to it, and joined the 
" fighting brig," as she was called. 

A few days after I joined, the squadron 
weighed and sailed for Oporto roads. 
There at once the changed aspect of affairs 
was plainly visible. 

In the roads was a whole fleet of mer- 
chant-vessels laden with provisions and 
stores, and some full of troops, wliich the 
heavy and incessant fire of the Miguelite 
batteries rendered it almost impossible to 
disembark; nevertheless, every night a 
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number of large boats, manned by daring 
fellows, who called themselves barmen, ran 
the gamitlet of the great guns, and the 
heavy musketry fusillade from the south 
bank of the Douro, and came out to the 
roads, returning deeply laden with flour, 
beef, pork, and other provisions, and also 
occasionally taking some of the troops on 
shore, which, when the surf was not too high, 
they landed imder the castle of San Joao 
de Foz, or, if this was not practicable, took 
them up the river. 

The anchorage of Oporto roads is by no 
means a pleasant or a safe one ; in the 
finest weather there is a continual heavy 
roUing swell coming in from the broad 
Atlantic, which breaks in heavy surf upon 
the beach by San Joao de Foz, and away to 
the lighthouse and villages of Villa de 
Conde, and Povoa, and on the bar of 
the Douro with a noise like thunder. 
When it comes on to blow hard, in most 
cases it is better to get under way betimes 
than trust to your groimd-tackle. 

The day of our arrival at Oporto was a 
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xemarkably fine one, the sky was bright 
and cloudless, and the domes and spires of 
Oporto were radiant in the morning sun. 
As the heavy send of the great rollers 
lifted our light craft on the top of a great 
green sea, one had a clear view right away 
for a long distance ashore ; and there, from 
the black and frowning Monte Castero, 
to the northward of Villa de Conde, as 
far as the eye could reach, were great 
batteries on the Miguelite lines, one or 
other of which were continually hurling 
shot or shell upon the devoted city. 

Ever and anon our batteries replied ; but 
the fire was evidently weak and inefiective, 
and by no means equalled that of our 
opponents. 

The village of San Joao de Foz was a 
mass of ruins; and the pock-marks and 
fissures here and there shewed that the old 
castle had been severely handled, probably 
from Monte Castero, although the great 
battery was just then silent. Further in- 
land, fiery-tailed shells were continually sail- 
ing through the air and bursting in Oporto. 
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On the south bank of the Douro, and 
enfilading the passage of the bar, was a 
Miguelite battery, heavily anned, according 
to the notions of those days. That is to 
say, it was mounted with sixty-eight- 
pounder guns, a kind of ordnance hitherto 
unknown as to weight of metal ; and it 
must be remembered that the artillery of 
those days was insignificant as compared 
with the giant ordnance now in use. The 
Miguelite batteries were very close to 
Oporto, and the heavily-armed one at the 
bar was close to the water's edge, the 
river itself being less than half-a-mile wide 
at the mouth ; and the gunners, having ac- 
curately got the range, rarely failed when 
a lot of boats were endeavouring to run out 
to hit one or other of them, unless the night 
was very dark. 

Every part of the river, fi:om the bar to 
the bridge by the Sierra Convent, was a 
very short musket-shot across ; and people 
were continually wounded by the sharp- 
shooters from the south side in passing 
down firom Oporto towards the Foz. 

d2 
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Nevertheless, our people held out well. 
Continual sorties were made ; and, although 
the Miguelites had made several desperate 
attempts to carry our lines by assault, and 
had once even penetrated into the very 
streets of Oporto, they had on every occa- 
sion been repulsed with great slaughter, 
though not without severe loss on our 
part. 

The city of Oporto in itself possessed a 
great element of strategical defence, from 
the fiict of its being built in a succession of 
squares, each one capable of being defended 
even if its neighbour was carried. 

At the time I speak of, however, the 
enemy were well at bay beyond our out- 
ward line of defence. Parties were con- 
tinually at work adding to the fortifications ; 
and, though sorely pressed, the garrison was 
in good heart. 

At the south side of the bridge of Oporto 
was a large convent — ^the Sierra — which 
formed an admirable tete du pontj and 
thus prevented the Miguelites from ap- 
proaching Oporto by the bridge. 
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This convent was the object of constantly 
renewed attacks and desperate onslaughts, 
and almost continuous bombardment. But 
it was occupied by a Portuguese corps 
which covered itself with glory in its 
defence. If a breach was made, it was 
rendered unavailable to the besiegers by 
sand-bagging, by chevaux de frwe^ and 
by every art known to the military en- 
gineer ; whUe, from coimtless loopholes, the 
garrison kept up a deadly fire of musketry 
on the assailants whenever they approached 
within range. 

The defenders were the "Fifth Caca- 
dores." 

Obstinate, however, as was the defence, 
the prospects of the besieged were gloomy 
enough. Day by day the privations of 
the garrison and the inhabitants were 
growing more severe. Animal food was 
scarcely to be procured at any price. Salt 
fish and rice, with bad biscuit, were the 
principal nutriment of all. But there was 
abundance of good old port wine, which 
had doubtless much to do with keeping up 
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the hearts of both soldier and ciyilian^ and 
preventing the loss of physical power, so 
valuable at such a time. 

The Miguelites were hourly making the 
river less and less accessible for the trans- 
port of either provisions or troops from the 
roads, and it seemed reduced to a calcu- 
lation of time, and a question of what 
amount of starvation the garrison could 
endure before being compelled to surrender. 

It was of vital consequence to do some- 
thing promptly, in order to effect a diver- 
sion, and by some means draw off at 
least some portion of the assailing army 
of Miguelites concentrated round Oporto. 
But how ? In what direction ? With 
what means ? 

It was asserted in Oporto, and confirmed 
by the officers of the English men-of-war, 
who passed without let or hindrance up 
the river, and to either camp or garrison 
(sub rosdj strongly favourable to our 
cause), that in the Algarve and the Alem- 
tejo, the southern provinces, a strong, 
nay, almost universal sympathy existed 
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for the constitutional cause, and that it 
only required the presence of a known, 
leader of eminence from the Pedroite army, 
with something like a respectable force, to 
be landed in the Alemtejo in order to 
cause the whole southern population to 
openly revolt against the Miguelite govern- 
ment. Also, that as nearly the whole 
Miguelite army was concentrated in the 
Minho province, and about Oporto, no 
effective opposition could be made to such 
a rising; and, in fact, that the success of 
the cause hinged upon the carrying out of 
such an operation. 

There was wisdom in this; but how 
could it be executed ? 

The Miguelites had a powerful squadron 
in the Tagus. 

Admiral Sartorius was understood to 
have no faith in this plan, and if not dis- 
affected towards the Miguelite government, 
was boldly defiant of his own, and declared 
his intention of not undertaking any active 
operations himself, or assisting in them, 
until his men and officers were paid up 
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at least a portion of their long arrears. 
Matters had even proceeded to such 
extremities that Sir John Milley Doyle, 
an officer high in the confidence of the 
Emperor, was sent on board the flag-ship 
to make a prisoner of Admiral Sartorius, 
and bring him on shore. But the admiral 
carried too many guns for Sir John; ho 
clapped the latter under arrest, and put a 
sentry over his cabin, only releasing him 
upon an ample apology being made by 
General Doyle, and, it was said, even by 
the Emperor himself. 

However, the old story of a house 
divided against itself was thoroughly 
exemplified ; nothing was done, and mat- 
ters were daily becoming worse. 
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CHAPTER III. 

" Anna yirumque cano." — ^VntGiL. 

At this critical juncture there appeared 
on the scene one who, beyond doubt, was 
the man for the occasion; no less a man 
than Captain, afterwards Admiral Sir 
Charles Napier. 

Captain Napier had been long chafing 
and fretting in the gloomy shades of dis- 
appointed expectation. Known to be one 
of our best and smartest naval oflScers, 
the piping times of peace oflfered no field 
of action worthy of such a man in the 
British navy ; and, despite the penalties of 
the Foreign Enlistment Act, hearing that 
Admiral Sartorius wished to retire. Captain 
Napier oflfered his services to the Por- 
tuguese government (Pedroite), 
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They were at once accepted, and certain 
conditions which Admiral Napier required 
also conceded. The two principal of whicli 
were the paying up of the officers and men 
of the squadron, and rank and employment 
for a certain number of officers he proposed 
to bring with him. 

Accordingly, in May 1833, Admiral 
Napier came out to Oporto in a steamer, 
which, with four others, was full of picked 
seamen, and brought with him a number of 
naval officers of his own choosing; his 
step-son Captain Napier, who was afterwards 
unfortunately drowned in the ** Avenger,'^ 
on the northern coast of Africa, being 
among the number. Admiral Sartorius re- 
signed, and Admiral Napier was appointed 
to the command of the Pcdroite fleet, as 
it was rather gi-andiloquently called. 

Through the exertions of Scfior Mende- 
zabel, the great finance man of the con- 
stitutional party. Admiral Napier had 
brought out sufficient money to pay the 
crews up all their an'oars of pay, and the 
officei-s a large proportion in ready money 
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and the remainder in bills, which were 
afterwards duly honoured. 

Having thus a fair start, the admiral, 
having re-arranged the whole force, dis- 
tributed his officers through the squadron, 
and seen that all was done according to his 
wish; inspected the diflferent ships and 
their crews, to whom he made short pithy- 
speeches, much to the satisfaction of all 
hands, telling them that now, they were 
paid up, discipline was the word, that any 
grumbling or * lawyering" would be in- 
stantly punished at the gangway. He wound 
up by saying : ^* In a few days Pll give you 
a chance to show what you are made of; 
so just stand by to strip, and go to woA, and 
let us have no more palavering about it." 

And now indeed he went to work him- 
self He organized a complete flotilla of 
boats, and despite the fire of the Miguelites, 
succeeded in getting on board the men-of- 
war and the five steamers a force of about 
two thousand picked men, imder the com- 
mand of the Duke of Terceira. 

With these he weighed, and away south 
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was the word. We ran down the coast 
fix)m Oporto to Cape Mandego, thence to 
Cascaes Bay ; and, although we could see 
the mast-heads of the Miguelite fleet in 
the Tagusy from the decks of our ships, as 
we passed to seaward of Fort San Juliano 
and the Bojio Fort, they made no attempt 
to intercept us, which, hampered as we 
were with troops, they ought to have done 
with effect. Away south still, to Cape St. 
Vincent; away again, with a spanking 
breeze, along the glorious fertile shores 
of Southern Portugal, where the blue sea 
breaks in silvery murmuring ripples, in 
many places even on the velvet turf, while 
the grand old cork-trees, the snow-white 
farm-houses, the waving com, and the 
clustering vine, speaking of a land flowing 
with milk and honey, were plainly visible. 
Away to Lagos Bay and Taveira, on the 
Guadiana river. 

Here wo wore welcomed by coimtless 
crowds of people from the shore, in boats 
brimful of fruit and wine, and the good 
things of the earth in abimdance. 
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An incident highly characteristic of the 
British tar and Portuguese sailor occurred 
on the run down to Taveira. 

We had a number of Portuguese seamen 
on board — I think about fifty. They were 
men thoroughly up to their work — quite 
as smart aloft as our men, and on deck, 
at job-work, splicing, sail-making, and so 
on, I think evei;i neater workmen than 
our people are. They were, however, less 
cleanly in their persons, requiring a great 
amount of working-up in this respect; 
they were inveterate gamblers, and this 
caused a good deal of trouble. They did 
not drink their allowance of grog, which 
all hands were allowed to take away fi-om 
the tub down to the mess-deck. The Por- 
tuguese seamen sold their grog to the 
Englishmen, and cheated them at cards 
afterwards. This led to quarrels, punch- 
ing of heads by the Englishmen, and 
drawing of knives by the Portuguese. The 
master-at-arms had a busy time of it, and 
the " Black List" was strong. 

The captain was supposed to have a 
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great leaning towards his P<»tagaesc 
hands. Bat in truth he knew the character 
of both people afloat as well, (nr better, 
than most men. 

For some few days he contented himself 
with warning the crew that on the next 
report of any irr^ularity of this sort he 
would flog every man in the report. 

His patience was soon, put to the test. 
A Portuguese boatswain's mate and an 
English A. B. were reported for quarrel- 
ling and gambling. 

Punishment was ordered. The gratings 
were rigged, hands turned up, the oflScers 
with their side-arms on the quarter-deck. 

Tlie first-lieutenant called the names : — 
" Pedro Miguel, boatswain's mate." 

*^ Pedro Miguel," said the captain, 
** you arc disrated, and I shall flog you. 
Strip !" 

The Portuguese, who had seen the Eng- 
lishmen flogged, like all his countrymen 
had a horror of the castigation. He went 
down on his knees, begged for mercy, 
called all the saints to witness that ho 
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would never transgress again, and endea- 
voured to kiss the captain's feet. 

It was a very humiliating spectacle. The 
degraded petty officer shed tears, and made 
an idol of the captain. 

"Well," said the captain, "I'll let you 
off once more for the last time." 

I wished 1 had been captain ; I would 
have flogged him for his servility. But Cap- 
tain Ruxton was, perhaps, right after alL 

Meantime the British A.B. was quietly 
stripping for his punishment. 

" As I have let the Portuguese off," said 
the captain, " I suppose I must let you off 
too. Pedro Miguel is disrated. Both have 
their grog stopped for a month." 

But Coleman, the Englishman, standing, 
ready stripped, did not move from the place 
he had taken close to the gratings. 

" Well, sir, what do you want?" (Captain 
Ruxton was rather an irritable man). 

"Beg your pardon, sir," began Cole- 
man* — 

" Beg my pardon ! You have my par- 
don. Put on your clothes." 
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" Beg your pardon/' again said Coleman, 
touching his forelocks ; " if your honour ^d 
allow me, I want to say a word.^' 

"I have heard all about it. Well, say 
on," said the captain. 

"Your honour, I wanted to say as I 
would not like to see you worse nor your 
word ; and I'd rather, for a matter of four 
dozen to me, as I's used to it, you'd keep it 
than have my grog stopped, your honour. 
So, please your honour's goodness, I'll have 
the four dozen, and then you won't stop 
my grog." 

This was too much for the captain's 
gravity. He could not keep his coimte- 
nance; so he said, "Well, don't gamble 
any more, and I shall not stop your grog." 

I saw this man afterwards in hospital in 
Lisbon, suffering from the effects of ampu- 
tation. 

"Coleman," said the doctor, "somebody 
brings you too much grog; I can't stop 
them. You will die if you drink. Promise 
mo, on your word as an EngHsh sailor, you 
won't drink any more than I order you." 
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"I wouldn't like to break my word, sir," 
said the tar ; " I'll drink what I can get." 

He did so, poor fellow, and died. 

In Taveira all was rejoicing and wel- 
come. The Miguelite authorities fled; 
the few troops with them. We could not 
find arms enough, even after ransacking 
the arsenal of Lagos of every available 
musket, for all the ready hands eager to 
grasp them; and in quarter less no time 
(as the sailors say) a force, rough enough in 
appearance, but ftill of fight and eager for 
the fray, was ready to march northward ; 
and march they did, with the Duke of Ter- 
ceira at their head. 

A few dragoons from General Baron's 
regiment (the corps I had been so anxious 
to join), picking up what horses they could, 
accompanied the " duke and his staff" aj8 
orderlies, and with these I might have 
gone. But I took sage coimsel of my cap- 
tain, an old Brazilian officer, who had served 
under Lord Dundonald, one of those daring 
men who helped to capture the " Gama" 
and the " Esmeralda," 
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"Well, my boy/' he said, the night 
before the force started, " what is your lino 
of country (as you say), ashore or afloat ?" 

" Ashore," I said, " by all means. It 
will be rare fun this march through the 
coimtry." 

"You are wrong," said the captain; 
" take my advice. All the fun, as you call 
it, has been ashore as yet; and, bar the 
ugly thmnp you got in the beginning of 
your career at Oporto, your share of it has 
boon small. The Duke of Terceira will 
meet with no opposition xmtil ho arrives on 
the south bank of the Tagus ; that is, if I 
know an}^hing of the disposition of the 
Portuguese people. So all the fun you 
will have there wUl not amount to much. 
Arrived at the Tagus, it deiM)nds entirely 
upon what wo do in the meantime, whether 
the duke succeeds or not. Depend ui)on 
it, the Miguelite fleet will soon be * after 
us,* if they are not ah^eady at sea ; or they 
will go northward, and endeavour to com- 
ploto the fall of Oi)orto. In either case we 
are sure to fight them, and on that fight 
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depends the success of the Constitutional 
Cause. 1£ you go with the shore party, 
you will repent it all your life ; for, take 
my word, we are sure to have what you 
call ^ a real good thing afloat.^ " 

I took Captain Euxton's advice and re- 
mained afloat ; but I was transferred to the 
flagship. 

The fleet weighed next morning, and 
worked up the coast to ^* Lagos Bay," 
where the admiral put the ships and crews 
into fighting order and everything in place, 
after the disembarkation of the troops. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Trs morainsr of the Srd of Juhr. 1S33^ 
RhukI tlK> CViosdnskiinl fleet tt anchor mt 

It had jost ^track eight belk cdTthe mem- 
ii\^ iBniu4i« and the p^pee^ of the boatswain 
mui his mates piwlaimed to the ^^ ReyiihaV' 
{HX^Je the glad tidings that hreak&st4K>iir 
had arrived* The yards had been squared, 
and ever\* n^pe hankxl taot^ and coiled 
down« The dcvks irere as white as snow^ 
and the shi)v <vuv and aft^ alcA and below, 
>Ta8 in **high kelter/' and everything a 
nuuwtf-wiwr ouglu to be when fighting is 
oxiHH^ttHl* On the mainHleok the formidable 
Imttor}^ of long twenty-fours on either side 
vrnii viaiblo in one unbroken line* All bulk- 
Itoadii wero down^ and it was only neces- 
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sary at any moment to put out the fires, 
rig the fire-screens, and beat to quarters, 
and we were ready to go into action. 
Being all ready, our hearts were light ; and, 
as we had reckoned that we should not get 
under way that day, some of us had even 
applied for a few hours' leave ashore, when 
in a moment, the key-note was struck 
which vibrated in every heart in every ship 
of the squadron. 

I was just about to go to breakfast, when 
some observation addressed to me by the 
officer of the watch caused me to turn roimd, 
and that instant I saw a signal flying on 
board the ** Liberal " schooner, our look-out 
vessel, which was cruising to seaward be- 
tween Cape St. Vincent and Lagos Bay. 
The schooner was a beautiful Baltimore- 
built clipper, sent by Sefior Mendezabel, the 
ministerial financier, specially as a tender 
to Admiral Napier. She was running down 
with the wind on her starboard quarter, 
imder a press of sail, with a quantity of 
bunting flying, and the instant after I saw 
her she fired agun. 
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In a few seconds all hands were on 
deck, from the admiral to the small powder- 
boy, and the meaning of the signal was 
soon commimicated, *^ Enemy's fleet in 
sight." 

Then arose, as from one man, and from 
every ship, three such cheers as would 
have made the heart of an anchorite dance 
with enthusiasm. 

Three roaring, downright British cheers, 
which spoke out confidence, joy, and bold 
defiance, with the noble music of true and 
manly breasts. 

** Hands up anchor !" The pipes seemed 
to scream without handling, the capstan- 
bars to ship themselves; yet there was 
neither rush nor hiury. The anchor was 
at the bows in no time. The signal fly- 
ing, ^* Follow the Admiral's motions.'' 
" The jib run up." " Away aloft." '' Lay 
out." ^aoose sails." "Let fall." "Sheet 
home." "Hoist away the topsails;" and 
we were under weigh, as though the ship 
helped to set herself going. Wo passed 
ahead, and one by one the other ships fell 
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into their allotted stations, and wo were 
reacliing out to sea to meet our enemy. 

We had barely cleared the Bay of Lagos, 
when the Miguelite fleet hove in sight, 
appearing, ship after ship, off the bluff of 
Cape St. Vincent, cut out against the deep 
blue sky to windward. Every eye was 
strained, every available glass in requisi- 
tion, M one after another the great ships, 
imder easy sail, appeared in view. 

"One — two llne-of-battle ships," was 
whispered, with bated breath. Two 
tiers of guns, any way. " Another — 
three." Next a great spanking frigate, 
half as big again as ourselves, imder her 
topsails only, apparently to keep her 
from running away from her consorts. A 
real beauty this one, with lines of per- 
fect symmetry, and a long, long tier of 
guns on her main-deck — " four." Two 
more, either frigates or large corvettes, 
smart and symmetrical as the last — 
"six." "One more" — a smaller craft, 
evidently a corvette. Four brigs, very 
large and smart — " eleven in all." 
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Eleven in all ! Three line-of-battle ships ! 
This was, indeed, more than we had 
reckoned on. 

We were but five ships — three frigates, a 
small corvette, and a brig. The schooner 
had but a long Tom, and could not be 
reckoned. But we had five paddle-wheel 
steamers, which, though unarmed, might 
perhaps be usefiil in the light hot weather 
should it fall a calm, when ^'the race 
is not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong." 

" It is Admiral Parker and the British 
Tagus squadron," said the officer of marines 
to me, quietly; "you don't suppose that 
is the Miguelite fleet in such force, do 
you?" 

There was no occasion for my answering, 
although I was sailor enough to distinguish 
between the rig, the build, and, if I may be 
allowed the expression, the carriage and 
manner of the ships I saw, and those of 
Admiral Parker's squadron ; but the eye of 
the marine was less critical. 

My answer was nipped in the bud by the 
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admiral, who, jumping down from a quarter-^ 
deck carronade, from which he had been 
scrutinizing the enemy, said to Captain 
George, " Beat to quarters ; that is the 
Miguelite fleet." 

And instantly, in rapid succession, rolled 
out gaily from drum and fife the well-known 
rattling music to which Dibdin's glorious 
sea-song goes so well — 

« Come, cheer up my lads, 
'Tie to glory we steer, 
To add something more 
To this wonderful year." 

Many a noble tar tripped lightly below, 
humming this very air, whose tongue was 
hushed and whose true heart was cold in 
the icy grasp of death before many hours 
had passed. 

The Miguelite fleet, when it first appeared 
to us, was about six miles distant, quietly 
making sail while we were getting under 
way, evidently with the view of jamming 
us into the deep narrow Bay of Lagos. 

But they had to do with the man who 
in one day, between sunrise and sunset, had 
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stripped and re-rigged all ataunto the 
^^ Galatea" frigate at Spithead. A thorough 
seaman, backed by thorough seamen. 

We were away and to windward of the 
Miguelites in less than three quarters of an 
hoiu*. And thus our little line was formed. 
The admiral, leading in the ^^ Reynha do 
Portugal" frigate ; next the " Don Pedro," 
our double-banked frigate. Captain Goble ; 
then the ^^ Donna Maria," Captain Henry; 
followed by the " Portuense" corvette. Cap- 
tain Blackiston ; and the '^ Villa Flor" brig, 
Captain Ruxton. 

The five steamers formed a line well to 
windward of us, their steam and paddles 
easily enabling them to hold their weatherly 
position. 

By the time we had formed our small 
double line, both fleets were heading to 
the northward. The Miguelites between 
us and Cape St. Vincent, which might 
have been distant about five miles fi^m 
the enemy, bearing about N.N.E. 

And now commenced a series of ma- 
noeuvres on the part of Admiral Napier. 
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Sooth to say, admirably played up to by 
the Miguelite admiral. 

Although our number of ships was small, 
we had one, not inconsiderable, advantage, 
viz. : . the rate of sailing of all five was about 
equal. The " Reynha'' was decidedly the 
best, but, leading, the admiral had her 
always well in hand ; whereas among the 
enemy's ships a great disparity existed in 
their motive capabilities. The leading line- 
of-battle ship had constantly to shorten 
sail for the two others. And the leading 
fngate, under her three topsails, was able 
evidently to run away from them all. So 
with the light air of wind, they several 
times during that day (the third of July) 
became divided into two separate squad- 
rons. The heavy-sailing ships in one, 
the lighter-heeled in another. But they 
managed to re-form their line in tolerably 
compact order again before our admu^al 
could avail himself of the opening. 

Night set in with the two squadrons in 
the positions I have endeavoured to de- 
scribe ; the watch was called, although the 
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hammocks were not piped down, the look- 
out men doubled, and a night of anxious 
expectation set in. 

It was darker than usual for the time of the 
year. The lights on board the Miguelite 
ships, therefore, shone brightly out, and, as 
the gun-decks of all the large ships were illu- 
minated fore and aft, every port flashed with 
light, and the eflfect was very striking; while 
the hulls and the tracery of the spars and 
rigging, thrown into stronger shade, gave 
a strange, gaunt, and weird appearance to 
the whole, as under such sail as suited each 
ship they rode over the gently undulating 
sea, like so many athletes, armed at all 
points, and ready for a deadly struggle. 

The wind had freshened, and the Migue- 
lites continued to crawl oflF the land, while 
we made no attempt to luff up, but keeping 
rap full, were ready at any moment, should 
the opportunity occur, to divide their line, 
so as to render it very diflScult for them 
to re-unite it. 

We were occasionally within half range of 
each other, and at no time during the night 
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more than a long shot. Nevertheless, the 
admiral would not allow the people in the 
flagship to be kept to their guns. 

Worn out with fatigue, intense anxiety, 
and expectation, I laid down between two 
of the after-wardroom guns, and slept 
soundly until I was aroused by the drums 
and fifes beating to quarters. It was barely 
light, but I jumped on deck, and perceived 
that in the night the enemy had become 
divided into two divisions, and that our 
admiral, with his ships well together, was 
between them. There was but a very light 
air of wind. 

The heavy ships were *^ all of aheap," out 
of range to leeward, while five of the smaller 
ones were just within our grasp, could we 
only get way through the water. 

The admiral had signalled the steamers 
to close, when, suddenly the wind came off 
the land fireshly with daylight, and at the 
precise point which enabled the Miguelitc 
admiral to close upon his smaller craft, while 
the breeze which he brought down baffled 
us not a little, and the " Donna Maria" 
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frigate was for a short time in a critical 
position between two line-of-battle ships. 
Some smart manoeuvres took place again, 
which resolted, as the wind, after baffling 
about, settled nearly at the old point, in our 
recovering the weather-gage and re-form- 
ing our line. 

That day passed much as the previous 
one had done, and night again closed in 
upon the same anxiety and expectation. 

Many, indeed, expressed their opinion 
that the admiral " did not like it." That 
he considered the disparity of force too 
great, and that his present object was to 
keep his formidable foe amused, and draw 
him as far away as he could from the coast, 
while the Duke of Terceira made play, and 
reached Lisbon. 

The morrow, however, showed the fiJlacy 
of these predictions. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Day dawned on the morning of the 5th of 
July, a day never to be forgotten by those 
who took part in its doings, either in the 
Pedroite or Miguelite fleets. 

Day dawned, a mild and lovely southern 
morning, admirably suited to our purpose. 
It was a dead calm. The deep blue sea 
was undisturbed by a ripple, save where 
the light-winged flying-fish darted swiftly 
o'er the surface of the water, or a porpoise 
rolled plungingly over, baring his back, 
glittering with green and gold, to the rays 
of the morning sun. 

The ships, both our own and those of 
the enemy, lay with their heads all round 
the compass. The canvas flapped idly 
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against the spars, and there was no steerage- 
way on the ships. The wheel struggled 
for Hberty in the helmsman's hands, and 
the quarter-master at the "con" inwardly- 
whistled for a breeze. 

The first excitement caused by the sight 
of the enemy, and the hope of a speedy 
rencontre with him, had given place to the 
sickening re-action of hope delayed and 
the doubt whether Admiral Napier really 
" meant it," as the men forward expressed 
it ; for nothing had fallen from him likely 
to indicate his purpose. like the present 
French Emperor, he was a man of few 
words, and took counsel of himself only. 

But when we beheld the dead calm, and 
looked at the disorder of the enemy and at 
the five steamers, we saw that our oppor- 
tunity had arrived; and I believe every 
man said inwardly, " This day we fight ;" 
and hope revived in every heart 

About six a.m. a light breeze spnmg up, 
to die away, revive, and die away again, 
demanding constant attention at the braces, 
until, after veering about for some hours. 
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at eleven o'clock it again fell ^^ stark 
^calm." 

The admiral, who had been pacing the 
quarter-deck for some time, jimiped on a 
carronade, took a look romid the horizon, 
and, casting a glance towards the steamers, 
ordered their captains to be signalled for ; 
and they were quickly on board. 

Arrived on the quarter-deck, the admiral 
addressed them. '^ Gentlemen," he said, 
" you see it is a dead calm. I want you 
to give me your help for twenty minutes, 
and those ships" (pointing to the enemy) 
^^ are mine. I want each of you to take a 
ship in tow, run her right under the 
stem of one of those big ships, then cast 
oflF and get away as quick as you can» 
What do you say ? Come, for the honour 
of old England I Don't see such a 
glorious opportunity lost to your country- 
men." 

But the skippers looked doubtingly at 
each other, and none answered; the 
steamers had been engaged in England 
as tenders or transports, were unarmed, 
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and the skippers hesitated, not imnatorally, 
to take their ships under fire. It was % 
grave responsibility, and we could not 
blame them. 

They intimated their cause of hesitation 
to the admiral, and wound up by saying 
that, if he would guarantee them a thou- 
sand pounds each, share and share alike, 
for every one — captain, engineer, and fore- 
mastman — in the event of the Miguelite 
squadron being captured, they would risk 
everything, and tow us into action. 

But the admiral could only promise 
them share of prize-money, each man ac- 
cording to the rank ho held, corresponding 
to that of the officers and men of the fleet. 

The skippers declined to tow us into 
action on these terms, and were about 
to leave the ship, when a scene occurred 
thoroughly characteristic of the British 
tar. 

Every man could see the opportunity 
offered by the calm, and anticipated that 
the steamers would tow us into action. 
The men had crowded aft as fitr as they 
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could, without encroaching on the quarter- 
deck. They could not hear the "palaver," 
as they called it; but when the skippers 
touched their hats, and turned to the 
gangway, the word passed forward that 
the steamers would not go into action 
because the captains wanted too much 
money. Forthwith there was a low hum 
among the people, and the petty officers 
came aft, with their hats in their hands, 
and asked to speak to the admiral. 

" What is it now ?'' said the veteran. 

" Please, your honour," quoth an old 
salt, " we hears as how these ere steamboat 
skippers wants money to tow us into action ; 
and as, mayhap, your honour left the key 
of your chest ashore, or, maybe, sent the 
money to a ^ hagent,' if so be your honour 
wonH be offended, the people forward says 
as how they have all got ^ their'n ' as was 
paid them in Oporto roads ; and if your 
honour will just take and give it to these 
ere captings, mayhap that'll satisfy them, 
and they can take us down to have a slap 
at Mounseer Portugee-man." 

F 2 
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The delicate manner in which Jack 
oflFered his earnings to the admiral for a 
chance of a "go in" was not lost upon him. 
But he laughed as he said, " Well done, 
my lads ! you are all the brave old sort, I 
see ; but keep your gold — ^we will do with- 
out the steamers." 

Even as he spoke a light cafs-paw of a 
breeze came stealing away from the west- 
ward, followed by a stronger breeze, crisp- 
ing up the waves as it fi-eshened. In ten 
minutes it struck us. We filled and had 
way. 

At this time we were astern of the 
other ships, as regarded our position rela- 
tively to the enemy. The order was 
given, "Beat to quarters;" the signal sent 
aloft, " Follow the ^ Admiral's ' motions" 
— "Engage the ships indicated." We 
passed the other ships of the squadron 
as we took our place. The crews of each, 
a8 we did so, jumped into the lower rigging 
and gave us three deafening cheers, which 
were as lustily responded to by our men 
before they went down to their guns ; and 
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then, while they stripped to their waists 
and stood to their guns on the main-deck, 
we clewed up our top-gallant-sails, and with 
the courses in the brails, under our three 
top-sails, with the blue-and-white Constitu- 
tional flag nailed to the top-gallant mast- 
head, and another at the mizen-peak, wc 
bore down to attack the enemy^s flag-ship, 
also named the ^^Reynha." The '^Don 
Pedro" attacked the ^^Don Johan," the 
second line-of-battle ship; the ^' Donna 
Maria " attacked the enemy's large frigate, 
the ^^Duchessa de Braganza;" and the 
'' Portuense " and " Villa Flor " tackled 
the other big ship, the ^^ Martin Freitas." 

All this time, however, the enemy had 
not been asleep. The instant after our 
men had given the three cheers and the 
bunting was visible aloft in our ship, the 
signal seemed to be taken up by the 
Miguelites, who reformed their line as the 
breeze came down ; and from front to rear 
they opened fire upon us in grand and 
regular order. In a few seconds, while 
their ships were enveloped in white smoke 
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and in broad sheets of flame, the shot came 
hissing and hurtling through the air, and 
striking the water up in pillars of spray as 
they ricocheted along the tops of the 
waves. Many took effect as we bore down, 
and several men were killed on the main- 
deck, while the master and others were 
struck down on the spar-deck. 

All this while — and it was a long ten or 
fifteen minutes — not one of our firigates re- 
plied to the enemy's fire, except the " Don 
Pedro," which, as she passed the " Martin 
Freitas," fired a shot (I believe contrary to 
orders) firom one of her forward guns ; and 
a lucky shot it was, for it struck the fore- 
topmast of the " Martin Freitas," which, 
with the yards, sails, and gear, fell inboard 
on the spar-deck, killing and injuring many 
men, and rendering the ship unmanageable 
— a dead log on the water. The " Freitas " 
was instantly engaged by the " Portu- 
ense " and " Villa Flor ;" and all three 
were hidden fipom us by the smoke of their 
own guns. But the "Pedro" and the 
"Donna Maria," still, with the above 
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exception, reserving their fire, continued to 
bear down on their respectiye antagonists. 

I saw the " Donna" run alongside of the 
"Duchessa de Braganza," delivering her 
whole broadside in one thundering crash 
when she was muzzle to muzzle with her 
enemy, and then I jumped down below to 
the main-deck, where I was a volunteer at 
the after-division guns. 

The sight upon that main-deck was a 
grand and imposing one. 

Right along the starboard battery stood 
the men, stem, silent, steady, resolute, 
stripped to the waist, every man at his 
station — ^the captains of the guns with 
the lanyards in their hands; and, though 
two-and-thirty men had fallen, killed and 
wounded, on that deck, and the wet swab 
had barely eflfaced the blood, all were as 
firm and steady as though about to fire a 
salute at Spithead. 

The oflficers were each with their divi- 
sions, with their swords drawn, eager but 
silent, and watchful of one who stood right 
aft on the main-deck : Captain George, 
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who, with a speaking-trumpet in his hand, 
was quietly watching the enemy^s ship as 
wo neared her. A shot came in at the 
last port but one, on the starboard side, 
and cut a man asimder, the upper part 
of his body striking Captain George, and 
covering him with blood. He took a 
cambric handkerchief from his pocket, 
wiped the blood from his face, and, looking 
a^ain through the port, stepped back, 
raised the Hpeaking-trumpet to his mouth, 
and gave the word ^^ Fire !^' 

Every lanyard, I believe, was pulled at 
tlio Kamo instant, and the broadside was 
d(;Hv(Tod as our main-deck guns were 
ahnoHt touching the enemy's bends, and 
lovc'l with her lower deck. Double-shotted 
with round and canister, as the guns were, 
thiN liroadsido must have done terrible 
i*x<)cutir>ii on tlio main-deck of our enemy, 
vrnwiU'df iw wo afterwards found it, with 
uum find iKiys. Loud shrieks and groans 
(rout fhn PortuguoHO, following instantly 
mi thn ihiindnring diHcharge of our great 
IfilMNf worn HiiHWf^rod by a defiant cheer 
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from our men as they re-loaded. But 
that broadside was not delivered, for the 
next moment came the boatswain's whistle, 
followed by a stentorian shout, "Away, 
there, boarders! away !" and, with a rush 
like the surging of a mighty wave, up the 
ladders dashed, not only the officers and 
men of the boarding party, who were dis- 
tinguished by a strip of white canvas sewed 
round the right arm, but nearly all hands. 
It was with extreme difficulty any men 
were kept at the guns ; with drawn cut- 
lasses and tomahawks up they rushed, 
madly eager, and in a few seconds, led by 
a lot of heroic young officers, were esca- 
lading the wall side of the enemy's ship. 

Escalading is the only word that gives 
an idea of their feat, for the enemy's ship 
towered high above us, her hammock 
nettings being half-way up our lower 

From their forecastle and poop the 
enemy opened a very heavy fire of 
musketry, which was answered with a 
rattling and deadly fusillade by our 
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marines ; and death was at high jinks — the 
scene a very pandemonium. 

Up swarmed our men despite musketry 
or boarding-pike, and were quickly on the 
enemy's deck, where their task seemed only 
to begin. 

Carried away with wild excitement, I had 
seized a tomahawk, and was just about to 
jump up the main-hatchway ladder, when 
in the rush I was capsized and trodden 
lightly over by a score of men. I regained 
my feet, and tried the fore-hatchway ladder 
with better success. 

*^ Come on, Mister Soldier," shouted a 
stalwart tar — ^* the more the merrier !" as, 
after once losing my hold, and nearly drop- 
ping between the ships, I made a grasp at 
the shank of the old ^^Reynha's" anchor. 
^^ Come on — ^never say die !" and he seized 
me by the hair of the head — ^I am bald there 
to thisday — and, pulling mo inboard, pitched 
mo on my face on the top-gallant forecastle, 
thereby saving me from a sort of *^cut 
seven" made at mo bya Portuguese officer, 
whoso well-intended stroke was spent on tho 
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raiL The next instant my Mend had run 
him through the body, and I regained my 
feet. 

" Young Charley," as our people called 
the admiral's stepson, had led this party of 
boarders ; and he and his henchman ^' Black 
Wilson," the admiral's coxswain, had been 
nearly five minutes alone before our lot 
came to their support. 

Five minutes with hounds and a burning 
scent in a good country is a good thing if 
you are well mounted ; but it is a long time 
for two men to stand against five-and-twenty 
or thirty, every one determined to hew 
them to pieces ; and it is then anything but 
a good thing. ^ 

Captain Charley was down — dead, it 
seemed to me ; for he lay on his face in a 
great pool of blood, perfectly motionless, 
while Black Wilson bestrode his body, lay- 
ing about him, like an incarnate fiend, with 
a great iron crowbar, with which he struck 
down his enemies right and left, as they 
thrust at him with their bayonets. They 
were all marines. 
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" Hoorah, my lads ! Hoorah ! Bear a 
hand here, boys! Drive them over the 
break !" shouted Wilson. 

More men swarmed up, and, by intuition 
as it seemed, janmiing themselves together, 
they made a desperate rush at the marines, 
who had fallen back to the fife-rail ; and, 
amid oaths and execrations both loud and 
deep, curses and yells, pistol-shots, smoke 
and fire, the fife-rail gave way, and, tail 
over end, pell-mell went English tar and 
Portuguese marine smash into the waist. . 

I fell upon three or four men, and a 
Portuguese marine, with his own bayonet 
driven right through him by one of our 
people, bit mo through the leg in his dying 
agony. I had much trouble to shake him 
off. When I did, I saw our men still 
swarming up like demons, shouting and 
yelling, over the waist hammock-nettings, 
and a scene in the waist itself that baffles 
all description. 

It seemed to me that nearly all the Por- 
tuguese on the spar-deck were soldiers, at 
least the majority were; and these, in 
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utter confusion and desperation, were fir- 
ing in all directions, certainly killing and 
wounding many of their own men : any 
way, adding to the confusion by the smoke, 
while our men were cutting them down and 
tomahawking them right and left. 

Two officers (I believe Lieutenant Liot 
and Lieutenant Collis) managed to form 
something like a line, or rather an ir- 
regular close column of our meuj and, 
shouting *^ Now, men, with a will! Give 
it them!" another rush was made. The 
Portuguese were driven aft to the entering 
port and down the main-hatchway, while 
many were seized by our men and pitched 
right overboard. 

On the poop another desperate encounter 
was going on ; but who had the best of it 
we could not tell, having plenty of work on 
our own hands and the poop being en- 
veloped in smoke. 

I tumbled over something or somebody, 
and came fiill tilt against the admiral him- 
self, who was stooping down by a carronade, 
I thought badly wounded. 
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^^ Are you hurt, admiral ?" I said. 

" Hurt, man ? No ! But I have lost 
my hat !" quoth old Charlie. '^ See can 
you find it for me— your eyes are better 
than mine — and bring it me on the 
poop." 

This is literal feet, and his very words. 
Certainly I did not take much trouble 
about the hat ; but, snatching up the sword 
of poor Captain George, who lay dead close 
by, shot through the heart, between Frank 
Wooldridge, a most gallant officer, and a 
dead seaman, I sprang after the admiral, 
who was making the best of his way after 
Collis towards the poop. 

But Collis and his men were too quick 
for us. There was another yell : the waist 
party had joined that on the poop. I 
missed my step again, and when I recovered 
myself, saw Collis in the act of hauling 
down the white Miguelite ensign, and the 
Portuguese admiral handing his sword to 
Admiral Napier. The ship was won. 

The people down below laid down their 
arms, and surrendered quietly. 
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In a few moments the blue-and-'vdiite 
constitutional flag, the Bandanna Bicolor, 
was flying at the mizen-peak; a strong 
guard was placed over the prisoners ; and, 
our own *'Reynha" firigate having been 
got clear of her great namesake, both ships 
bore up to the assistance of the remainder 
of our own squadron. 

In the meantime the "Donna Maria," 
after delivering one broadside, had boarded 
and carried the " Duchessa de Braganza" 
in the most dashing manner, after a des- 
perate struggle of ten or twelve minutes, 
in which the Portuguese fought weU. 

Nearly the same thing had occurred in 
the case of the "Don Pedro" and the 
" Don Johan" the enemy's second line-of- 
battle ship. Captain Goble had, however, 
much difficulty in laying his ship alongside 
of the " Don Johan," so well did the Portu- 
guese handle her ; and several broadsides 
were exchanged before the "Pedro," 
grasping her enemy at length, repeated 
the feat of the " Reynha" and the " Donna 
Maria," and carried the " Don Johan " in 
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gallant style, but with considerable loss. 
Captain Goble was among the killed. 

The " Don Johan " had just struck 
when we bore up to the assistance of the 
" Pedro." 

All this time a rattling fight had been 
going on between the "Martin Freitas" 
and her two plucky little assailants, the 
" Portuense" and " VUla Flor." 

No sooner had her foretop-mast fallen 
than the "Freitas" was attacked by her 
diminutive foes. Being an old-fashioned, 
double-banked frigate, her ports were very 
small, and having also a very heavy arma- 
ment, long two-and-thirties, she was unable 
to depress her guns sufficiently to enable 
her to make her shot tell upon her little 
antagonists when they closed with her. 

Captain Ruxton (" Villa Flor") instantly 
perceived this advantage, so important to 
him, and at once ran his little brig, with 
her long-eighteens at full elevation, and 
double-shotted with round and canister, 
right under the great old-fashioned stem of 
the "Martin Freitas," and there delivered 
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broadside after broadside, raking the 
great ship with a terrible and destructive 
fire. 

The "Portucnse," however, was less 
fortunate. 

Captain Blakiston, her commander, see- 
ing the manoeuvre of the "Villa Flor," 
thought he should best aid her by keeping 
off a little on the port-quarter, which 
he did, and opened a brisk fire on the 
"Freitas." 

But he was too far off. The " Freitas" 
gave him a whole broadside fi'om her two- 
and-thirties, which would surely have sunk 
him had it been as well directed as in- 
tended. As it was. Captain Blakiston was 
mortally wounded by the splinter of a 
belaying kevel, and many men were killed 
and wounded. The officer who succeeded 
Captain Blakiston at once adopted the 
tactics of the " Villa Flor," laying his ship 
so close under the port-quarter of the 
"Freitas" that the yard-arms of the 
"Portuense" were touching the bulwarks 
of the enemy, and there rattled away at 
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hetf mM ihae was a hfde in her quarter 
Ug enough to ride a Imht^ tliroiigli. 

Xerertheleas, the Portuguese stuck to 
their gmui, and bhued away, malring much 
JuAsiCf if they did little work, and the 
marines^ in great numbers on the poop and 
forecartle, kept up a constant fire. It was 
only when the captain of the ^^ Freitas^ 
flaw that his own flag-diip, as well as the 
^^ Don Johan'^ and the ^^ Duchessa de Bra- 
*ganza" had struck, and that all were bear- 
ing down upon him, that he hauled down 
his colours. 

Jumping on the tafirail of his ship, he 
called out to Captain Kuxton to come on 
board, and he would surrender his sword 
to him, as he was the man who best de- 
ifenrod it. 

Thus wo had possession of four of the 
largest shipfr— the " Reynha de Portugal," 
flag-ship of the Miguclite admiral, eighty 
guns; the ^^Don JoKan the Sixth," 
Hcvonty-six guns ; the *^ Duchessa de Bra- 
ganssa," sixty guns; the "Martin Freitas," 
eighty guns. 
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Immediately after two corvettes struck. 
These had never fired a shot, whether 
from cowardice or disaffection (pi:obably 
the latter) I never ascertained ; and one 
corvette and four brigs, immediately we 
closed with the larger ships, had squared 
away and run to the southward, and were 
only heard of months afterwards, when 
they came rolling into the Tagus, with 
the Bicolor flying, and the news of the 
surrender of Madeira. 

The two corvettes made the nmnber of 
the priaes up to six — ^viz., two line-of- 
battle ships, two Mgates, two corvettes. 

The action lasted in all just three hours. 
Our loss had, however, been very severe. 
On board the flag-ship we had every officer 
who went with the boarders either killed 
or wounded. Young Charlie Napier had 
received no less than nineteen bayonet- 
wounds, and was not for a moment ex- 
pected to recover. Captain George was 
shot through the heart ; Lieutenant Wool- 
dridge killed ; Lieutenants Collis, Gidney, 
and Dare severely wounded; and all the 
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others more or less badly hurt. The ad- 
miral himself received a severe contusion 
on the chest. Several officers were killed 
on board the "Donna Maria." Captain 
Goble, of the " Don Pedro," was killed 
early in the action. Captain Stanhope, his 
officer of marines, and many others whose 
names I cannot now remember, were killed 
and womided. Captain Blakiston, of the 
" Portuense," was killed. The loss in the 
diflferent ships' companies was great ; but I 
cannot state it with precision, as we were 
not particular about official returns, and 
each ship separately returned its casualty- 
list some time afterwards, when I was on 
shore and at other work ; therefore I can 
only give a proximate total of the loss. In 
our own ship, the " Reynha do Portugal," 
wo had four officers killed and eleven 
wounded, and forty-seven men killed and 
seventy-two wounded. In the " Donna 
Maria" I believe the loss was two officers 
killed and six wounded, with thirty-two 
men killed and forty wounded. In the 
" Pedro," three officers (including Captain 
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Goble) killed and six wounded ; thirty raen 
killed and sixty wounded. In the ^^Por- 
tuense," two officers killed (including Cap- 
tain Blakiston) and two wounded; two 
men killed and twenty-two wounded. In 
the "Villa Flor," not an officer or man 
killed or wounded. 

Such, as nearly as I can describe it, was 
the action of the 5th of July, 1833, oflf Cape 
St. Vincent. Its result was the capture 
and dispersion of the Miguelite fleet. 

At a single blow Admiral Napier had rid 
the Emperor of a grave cause of constant 
anxiety, cleared the whole coast of a powerful 
and dangerous fleet, and removed a great ob- 
stacle to the success of the Duke of Terceira. 
He had also relieved the garrison of Oporto 
of all fear for the seaboard, and, by the great 
moral weight of the affair, completely turned 
the scale in favour of the Pedroite cause. 
Considered on its merits as a naval achieve- 
ment, I believe it has never been excelled, 
the disparity of force being taken into con- 
sideration. Nevertheless, while nothing 
can detract from the daring and brilliancy 
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of the exploit, it must be admitted that For- 
tune favoured the gallant admiral as she is 
3aid always to favour the brave. There can 
be no doubt that, had the corvettes and brigs 
behaved as well as their Miguelite consorts, 
^he success of our little squadron would hav6 
been doubtful in the extreme, or in any 
case our loss woiJd have been something 
terrible. However, as Captain Ruxton had 
predicted, it was indeed " a real good 
thing" in more senses than one. 

The prizes being secured, the ^* Martin 
Freitas" and the *^ Pedro" were taken in 
tow by a couple of steamers. The rest 
made sail, and all bore away to Lagos to 
refit. 

We came to an anchor at 7 p.m. on the 
evening of the 5tli. A good sight of the 
action was obtained by the crew of a large 
French steamer bound somewhere up the 
Mediterranean, which came running down 
the coast just as the action commenced, and 
from the poop of which a large party of 
French ladies— the ship being kept well 
out of range — had a sight seldom vouch- 
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safed to the gentler sex. I hope they 
enjoyed it. 

Such, however, was the action of the 5th 
of July, 1833. Peace be to the manes of 
those who fell ; and for those who survive, 
may their shadows not diminish this many 
a day is the honest prayer of an old 
comrade. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

At Lagos, after the mortal remains of the 
officers and men who had fallen in the 
action of the 5th of July had been buried, 
the business of refitting was carried on with 
an energy and rapidity worthy of our 
gallant chief; and in a few days we were 
ready for sea again, the fleet having been 
completely reorganised. 

The admiral hoisted his flag on board 
the '' Don Johan." 

The Miguelite line-of-battle ship the 
" Reynha," which liad carried the enemy's 
flag at Cape St. Vincent, was declared un- 
serviceable. She was completely hogged, 
and had been doubled up to her lower-deck 
ports. She was a very old ship, and had 
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been fitted out merely for the purpose of 
helping to capture our squadron. 

The Miguelite admiral had calculated 
that, although not sea-worthy in bad 
weather, her capability of carrying and 
using a heavy armament in smooth water, 
and her excellent sailing qualities, rendered 
her a valuable addition to his fleet. And 
so well did he like her that he hoisted his 
own flag in her. With what result has 
been shown. 

The corvettes(prizes), with the ^^Duchessa 
de Braganza," which had one of her quar- 
ters smashed in by the " Donna's " broad- 
side, were also left behind {pro tern.) ; and 
the remainder of the fleet got under way, 
and steered for the Tagus. 

Oflf Cape St. Vincent, the cholera broke 
out in every ship in the fleet, a case oc- 
curring in every vessel within an hour ; 
and, crowded as we were with prisoners, a 
great number of officers and men fell victims 
to this terrible malady. 

Nevertheless, we arrived off the bar of 
Lisbon in formidable array; and the 
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admiral at onoe prepared to force the pas- 
sage, and to run the gauntlet of the forts. 

This was an act of temerity in conception , 
I believe, almost without parallel in the 
annals of naval warfiure at that time. 

In the present day of iron-clads and giant 
ordnance, we have seen the former beaten 
offend foiled at Charleston and elsewhere 
(for Charleston was not taken from the sea- 
board); and it is still a moot question 
among naval men of high standing whether, 
in an attack upon properly-constructed 
land-defences, iron-clads can prevail, all 
things being equal. 

But to force a passage with wooden sliips 
up the narrow entrance of the Tagus was 
an act of daring that made even the captors 
of tho "Gama" and "Esmeralda" look 
very grave when they considered its pro- 
blematical result. 

In the first place, the Tagus, although 
from three to four miles wide at its mouth, 
is not navigable by NafiBiria and tho south 
side of the Bogio. 

This is a very strong circular w(Hrk, 
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forming, in fact, two concentric forts, in 
the centre of which is a small tower, with 
a lighthouse on it about fifty feet high. 
It stands on a spit of sand, which forms 
the south-west part of the bar. This spit 
is called the South Cachopa, or, as our tars 
call these shoals, the ^' Catchups." 

Vessels of light draught can pass tlirough 
the south passage at certain times of the 
tide, but it was impracticable for us, as 
%vas also the Corrcdor pctssage to the 
north, below Fort San Juliano and the 
Dente de Cachopa. Our only course, then, 
was between the Bogio on the south, 
which was heavily armed, having a tier of 
great guns "en barbette," and Fort San 
Juliano on the north; the latter a regu- 
lar Vauban fort, mounting over two hun- 
dred guns, and having also a heavy water- 
battery. 

These forts cross their fire ; and the risk 
fix>m the guns level with the water was 
most serious, to say nothing of the ordi- 
nary risks of the navigation with a fleet 
even of the Barra Grande. 
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Supposing these two forts passed, we 
had to encounter the defences at Belem* 
Castle, and also numerous other smaller 
batteries. 

Between Fort San Juliano and the 
North Cachopa there is a deep, narrow 
channel, which should never bo taken, 
except with a free wind. It is too narrow 
to work through. It is called the Barra 
Pequena. The north shoal is rocky — 
Dente de Cachopa. We therefore had to 
deal with the Barra Grande only. Now 
the Barra Grande ranges about a mile 
in width, between the two Cachopas of 
navigable water, the course through being 
north-east, or thereabouts, by compass — 
the tide strong on the flood, but still 
stronger on the ebb, especially in rainy 
weather. 

In strong southerly or westerly winds 
there is a terrible sea on the bar, breaking 
right across on the ebb. The two 
Cachopas lie nearly in the direction 
of the Barra Grande, on eitlier side of it 
for about two miles from the Bogio. So 
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much for the bar, as regards its navi- 
gation. 

The defences of the passage are most 
formidable. To save what may be to many 
a dry and long detail of the fortifications 
which line the river, from Belem down 
through the Cachopas, I will merely remark 
that on the northern shore there are no 
less than thirteen batteries, and some 
heavy forts besides that of San Juliano, 
and that the tide, both flood and ebb, fol- 
lows that shore till Paco D'Arcos is passed. 
It then crosses to the opposite shore 
abreast Belem Castle ; from there running 
somewhat wildly from shore to shore, up 
to Lisbon. 

The reader will be able to judge of the 
boldness, the daring of the man who coidd 
conceive such an attempt. It is quite cer- 
tain he would have attempted it. The 
ships were cleared for action, and the 
admiral was on the point of leading the 
way in the ^^ Don Johan," when the 
"Viper" schooner, tender to Admiral 
Parker, ran out with the welcome intclli- 
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gence that Lisbon was in possession of the 
Duke of Terceira. 

Great was the rejoicing at this news, 
and loud and oft repeated the cheering. 

And here I must express my firm con- 
viction, firom what I have since seen, that 
this passage of the forts, if it had been 
attempted, could only have been accom- 
plished at a fearful loss of life, and pro- 
bably of ships. 

We ran up the Tagus, both Fort San 
Juliano and the Bogio saluting us with 
shotless guns, and we returning the com- 
pliment with the same weapons of courtesy. 

Every fort and battery, right up to fort 
St. George, repeated the salute, as did the 
whole of Admiral Parker's (the British) 
squadron, and the French ships in the 
river; and ships and city were wreathed 
in clouds of white smoke, through whidi 
flashed the bright warlike Hame in 
welcome, while the Bandaima Bieulor 
waved in every direction, and the joy- 
bells rung out firom tower and st' 
The river at the same timr 
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with open boats, full of well-dressed women 
and men, who vM^ with right good-will, 
and fluttered in the breeze no end of fine 
cambric. 

The white smoke was rising aloft, cm'ling 
round Fort St. George, as we took up our 
respective berths, the flag-sliip anchoring 
abreast the arsenal. The labours of the 
naval men were practically at an end from 
that time. I went on sliore a few days 
after, and never saw more *^ sei'vice " afloat. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

** There is a tide in tlie afiBun of man 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune." 

— Shakesfeabe. 

The march of the Duke of Terceira from the 
Algarve was a complete success. Until he 
arrived within two days' jomney of the left 
bank of the Tagus he encountered no oppo- 
sition worth mentioning; but there he 
learnt that General Jourdan, the Miguelite 
commandant of Lisbon, had massed a force 
at Almeidai on the south bank of the river, 
to give him battle, and the situation became 
critical. 

The greater part of the duke's men were 
raw levies, whereas the Miguclites were all 
old soldiers, above seven thousand strong ; 
and Jourdan, himself an officer of the 
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Beresford school, was a man of known 
talent. 

This force had to be disposed of before 
the Tagus — ^very wide at Almeida — could 
be crossed. And, supposing Jourdan 
worsted, it was scarcely probable that 
he would leave liis enemy the means of 
transporting his troops across the river. 
At that moment, then, all that the duke 
and his followers (even the most sanguine) 
could hope for was to hold their own. The 
passage of the Tagus seemed impracticable. 
Nevertheless, the Duke of Terceira, feel- 
ing that to hesitate was to lose all he had 
gained from the new-born enthusiasm of 
his followers (at least tlie majority of them), 
and that inaction would daily cause numbers 
to fall away from hira, determined to attack 
Jourdan at once and at all risks. 

Now it happened that shortly before this 
an English schooner, the '' Eugenie," on 
her passage out to join Admiral Napier, 
was run hard and fast ashore between the 
Berlingas Islands, to the northward of 
Cascacs and the fortified town of Peniche. 

VOL. I. H 
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The "Eugenie" was fiill of officers and 
men for the constitutional squadron ; and 
the captain was so anxious to join Admiral 
Napier that, despite the entreaties of the 
master, who knew the coast well, he ran 
between the Berlingas and the main ; and 
thus, endeavouring to save time, he lost 
his ship. 

* In the morning (the passage was at- 
tempted at night, and a little after high 
water) the schooner was nearly high and diy. 
The Miguelitos came down from the fort 
of Peniche, captured tlie whole crew of 
the "Eugenie," officers and men, and 
marched them off to Lisbon, prisoners of 
war. The schooner was burnt where she 
took the ground. The crew of this unlucky- 
craft were locked up in tlic same gaol with 
a great number of Portuguese political 
prisoners. 

On the very day, however, that Marshal 
Jourdan was marching out (he hoped) to 
give the coup de grace to the Duke of 
Terceira, an officer named Fitch — a lieu- 
tenant who had gone home with Admiral 
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Sartorius and was returning to take service 
with Admiral Napier — Captain Wilson, Mr. 
Watson of the " Eugenie," the master, and 
some other Englishmen, together with a 
lot of distinguished Portuguese gentlemen, 
also prisoners, managed to overpower the 
guard at the Lamoira prison, where they 
were confined. They at once released all 
the English sailors and all the political 
prisoners, broke into the arsenal, where 
they easily overpowered the guard, armed 
their followers, and, being joined by a vast 
multitude of the justly discontented popu- 
lace of Lisbon, bore down all opposition. 
They seized on Fort St. George, Bclem 
Castle, and every jwint (Tappui in or 
about Lisbon ; and in a few hours the city 
was in a state of insurrection against Don 
Miguel ; and thus a most gallant and well- 
timed diversion was caused in favour of the 
Duke of Terceira. 

" Out of evil Cometh good." Assuredly 
the loss of the " Eugenie " was a most foi> 
tunate occurrence for the cause of constitu- 
tional freedom in Portugal. 
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General Jourdan was no sooner made 
acquainted with the insurrection than ho 
prepared to re-cross the Tagus to quell it ; 
but finding on his arrival nearly the whole 
population in arms, in open revolt, and 
desperately bent upon fighting to the last, 
he withdrew hastily to Campo Grande, to 
the northward of the city. He saw all the 
hazard of an encounter in Lisbon with the 
infiiriated and well-armed inhabitants, who 
were already barricading the narrow streets, 
and, sooth to say, he was not too sure of 
the fidelity of his own troops. 

Fitch and his comrades then seized upon 
every available boat, crossed the river, and 
the Duke of Terceira was made acquainted 
with this most favourable state of tilings ; 
upon which he forced a march, attacked the 
rear-guard of Jourdan's force before it could 
embark, killed a great number, took many 
prisoners, and quickly crossed over to 
Lisbon, where he was received with rapture 
by the people. 

This occurred only the day before Admiral 
Napier appeared oflF the bar of Lisbon with 
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the fleet. And thus, by a most gallant coup 
de mainy and the concurrence of several 
most fortunate circumstances, the Con- 
stitutionalists were put in possession of 
the capital of Portugal almost without a 
fitruggle. " In war," said the first Emperor 
Napoleon, " the moral is to the physical as 
three to one." His axiom was fully exem- 
plified in this case, and, it may be added, 
in war good fortime often goes as far as 
good strategy ; for most assuredly neither 
the Duke of Terceira nor Admiral Napier 
could have calculated upon the advent of 
such an extraordinary piece of good luck ; 
nor could General Jourdan have been pre- 
pared for such a contretemps as that which 
befel him. 

However, such in brief is the story of the 
capture of Lisbon by the Constitutionalists, 
and with it the seat of government, the 
archives of the country, the forts, arsenals, 
and stores, vast quantities of arms, ammu- 
nition, clothing, and treasure — all by a 
lucky opportimity boldly and dexterously 
seized. 
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It need scarcely be added that the moral 
eflFect of this coup de main^ following closely 
upon the victory at Cape St. Vincent, was 
all-powerful. At once the British and 
French governments acknowledged Donna 
Maria II. as lawful Queen of Portugal, and 
her fiither, Don Pedro, as Regent; and 
fiom that time the ultimate success of the 
Constitutionalist cause was a foregone con- 
clusion. 

In less than a ^veck the Emperor was in 
Lisbon, Admiral Napier and the Duke of 
Terceira having worked day and night 
forming the inhabitants into parties, who 
laboured incessantly at the defences of the 
city. 

Every available man from the fleet was 
landed — marines, blue-jackets, and all; 
and with such a will did everybody " tail 
on," that some very presentable field-works 
were thrown up to the northward of Lisbon. 
But to fortify it against a regular attack was 
not to be done in a day. It was altogether 
imdefended on the land side when we got 
possession of it; and if Jourdan could have 
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depended on his men, notliing would have 
been easier than to liave made a successful 
dash at the city for many days after it was 
in our possession. But he made no sign, 
remaining quietly in the neighbourhood of 
Loiros. 

On the day of the Emperor's arrival in 
Lisbon, the Miguelite army investing 
Oporto made a desperate onslaught on 
oiu* lines there. The news of the capture 
of their fleet, and the discomfiture of 
Jourdan, had determined Don Miguel to 
make a desperate effort to capture Oporto 
and annihilate the garrison. The attack 
was made — repulsed with great slaughter 
— obstinately renewed — and as obstinately 
repulsed a second and a third time, but 
with great loss to the defenders. Tlio 
next day the Miguelite army broke up 
from before Oporto, and marched south- 
ward towards Coimbra and Lisbon, having 
first set fire to the town of Villa Nueva, 
the southern suburb of Oporto, in which 
was stored a vast quantity of valuable 
wine, the property of Portuguese and 
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English merchants. It was asserted that 
fourteen thousand pipes of port were de- 
stroyed, and that the Douro was reddened 
for hours with the rich juice, which, in- 
stead of gladdening the heart of man^ 
was wastefully carried away to the broad 
Atlantic. 

This act of Vandalism on the part of the 
Miguelites certainly in no way bettered 
their cause or increased the affection of 
the people of Oporto for the perpetrators 
of such wanton destruction. The in- 
habitants of the long-beleaguered city 
were, however, once more set free, to roam 
at will through the green fields, and amid 
the clustering vines of their beauteous 
subiurbs. Shot and shell no longer dis- 
turbed their rest, or demolished their dwell- 
ings; and the siege ot "Invicta Oporto" 
was raised. 

The Miguclite army had now a long 
march before them ere they could reach 
Lisbon. Before they were nigh to Coimbra 
a large proportion of the garrison of Oporto 
was transferred to the capital in steamers, 
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making the passage without fatigue in 
about foiu'-and-twenty hours, while their 
adversaries were toiling wearily along 
and slowly by the dusty roads, en route to 
Lisbon. 

Arrived at the capital, our troops were 
speedily at the front ; the field-works and 
defences of the place progressing more 
rapidly than the march of the Miguclites. 
So that when the latter arrived before 
Lisbon, they found us well prepared for 
them, strong works having been thrown up 
from below Belem Castle, on the west, right 
away to the eastward of the Castle of St* 
George and Le Villa-Franca. A large 
force of volunteers was raised from the in- 
habitants of Lisbon, batteries armed, and 
everything ready to give the enemy a hot 
reception. 

They arrived before Lisbon early in 
September 1833, and at once commenced 
constructing redoubts and bombarding our 
lines, which were well to the front. 

At this time the youthftil queen arrived 
in Lisbon fit)m England in the " Soho " 
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steamer, another steamer, the ^^ James 
Watt," bringmg her suite. 

A grand gala day was that. On the 
morning after the arrival of Queen Donna 
Maria in the Tagus, at eleven o'clock, all the 
men-of-war, English, French, and Portu- 
guese, were dressed in their fiill array of 
many-coloured flags, and yards manned. 
A splendid procession. of boats or gilded 
barges, bearing the Emperor Don Pedro 
and his staff, started from the arsenal and 
repaired on board the ^^ Soho," where a 
most affectionate meeting took place 
between the ex-Emperor and his daughter 
the Queen. 

The Emperor handed the Queen into the 
state barge, and at that moment Admiral 
Parker fired his first gun ; and the royal 
salute was taken up by every sliip having 
a gun to fire and by the batteries and forts 
on shore. The river swarmed mth coimt- 
less boats, crowded with well-dressed people, 
whoso voices mingled with the cheers of 
the British tars. 

Amid flashing guns and wreathing 
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smoke, loud acclamatioiis, and ringing of 
bells, Queen Donna Maria Segunda landed 
at the Tirada Paz — Black Horse Square, 
as the British tars call it — the royal 
landing-place of Lisbon. 

At this grand and properly so-called 
royal landing-place, the triple flight of 
whose marble steps is laved in rippling 
murmurs by the silvery Tagus, was 
assembled a goodly company of the best, 
the noblest, and the bravest of the ancient 
nobility of ancient Lusitania. There 
were bishops in their gorgeous Catholic 
vestments ; general officers in glittering 
uniform; naval officers in the true-blue 
and gold, so dear to old England; there 
were orders and decorations won in the 
inaminent deadly breach ; and last, but not 
least, and best and most feir to look upon, 
a band of lovely and noble Portuguese 
maidens, attired in simple virgin white, in 
whose raven locks shone many a precious 
gem. These ladies bore baskets of flowers, 
which (kneeling graceftdly), as the youth- 
ful Queen took her first step on the land 
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which owned her sway, they strewed upon 
the crimson velvet which covered the steps ; 
and the rippling wave bore away to ocean 
the pure offering as the young Queen 
bowed her head to receive the benediction 
of the venerable archbishop of Lisbon. 

Then^ in magnificent procession, escorted 
by the fair, the noble, and the brave, the 
Queen proceeded to the cathedral of 
Lisbon, through streets decked in tapestry 
of gorgeous silk, which nearly hid the 
white fronts of the houses. 

In the balconies of every window avail- 
able were bevies of lovely and richly- , 
dressed ladies, whose waving cambric and 
musical vivas^ joined to the rough but 
heartfelt roars of welcome from the coimt- 
less throngs of people in the streets, drew 
tears of sympathy from the bright eyes of 
the lovely cause of all this frantic enthu- 
siasm. 

Bearded men embraced each other and 
wept ; women screamed themselves hoarse 
with vivas; English tars shied their hats in 
.the air, and replaced them with the shovel* 
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shaped chapeaux from the heads of vener- 
able padrfes, who were not angry; and 
Lisbon went mad with joy. 

The royal cortege filed at length into 
the interior of the noble cathedral, where, 
amid renewed thmiders of artillery, the 
solemn peal of the organ, and the fervent 
prayers of many thousands of her subjects, 
the crown of Portugal was placed on the 
head of Queen Mary the Second, radiant 
with beauty and purity, a fitting emblem 
in herself of freedom, peace, and good-will 
among men. 

That day, at least, was one to be marked 
with a white stone in the Portuguese calen- 
dar; albeit the enemy of all good, the 
vicious, truculent tyrant who had trodden 
the people under the iron hoof of oppres- 
sion, with his well-drilled myrmidons, was 
thundering at the very threshold of the pure 
young creature's palace who had just been 
enthroned Queen of Portugal. 

The people of Lisbon were happy ; and I 
was happy too ; for I had that day donned 
for the first time the uniform of a dragoon 
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officer, and on the new jacket wm the 
decoration of the " Tower and Sword." 

Just about this time I witnessed a scene 
highly characteristic of the Portuguese 
people of that day. 

I had been dining one day (it was Sun- 
day) on board the "Don Johan" in the 
ward-room, and was returning on shore 
with three officers of the flag-ship. We 
were in the ship's second cutter, and had 
just reached the marble steps of Black 
Horse Square, when a large Portuguese 
boat pulled in alongside of us. There was 
a sergeant's party of cacadores in her, and 
six prisoners, with their hands tied behind 
them with cords. One was a priest, four 
were peasants, and the other, a decently- 
attired man, it turned out, had been the 
public executioner in Don Miguel's time. 
He was a stem-looking follow enough 
certainly ; but I should ratlier liavc taken 
him for a soldier in mufti than a hangman* 
The boat had barely touched the landing, 
place, when a loud shouting-out of several 
names by the boatmen was answered by a 
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savage howl from a great crowd of labourers, 
who were at work (Sunday though it was) 
pulling down a large battery which had 
stretched from side to side of Black Horse 
Square when we first arrived in the Tagus, 
and which, being considered useless by our 
people, was in process of demolition ; the 
guns had been removed some time before, 
and the battery was nearly levelled with 
the groimd. I suppose there must have 
been two hundred labourers or more at 
work about the place. No sooner did 
these men hear the names of the exe- 
cutioner and the priest than, with cries, 
oaths, and execrations, they caught up 
huge stones from the heaps lying piled 
about the square, and, rushing towards the 
boat, were evidently bent upon mischief. 

The three officers in our boat and I 
jumped ashore on the steps, and called upon 
the sergeant of the cacadores to protect 
his prisoners. He merely shrugged his 
shoulders, in a way that seemed to say, 
" Let the mob have their way." To have 
provoked a fight between the infiiriatcd 
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crowd and our boat's crew, or to hava 
allowed it, would have been madness. 
There were but four of ourselves; but, 
determined to protect the unfortimatc 
prisoners, who, bound and imarmed, were 
incapable of helping themselves, we cut 
their bonds, and tumbled four of them — 
the peasants — into our boat. In a few 
seconds more we should have secured the 
other two ; but that brief time was fatal to 
these two luckless men. With a savage 
yell the mob rushed on us like so many 
infuriated tigers. Some of the foremost of 
the crowd got some ugly slashes and sword- 
cuts from my three comrades and myself, 
and one fellow was run through the body, 
and aftci-wards died. Our men in the boat, 
ill spite of all remonstrance, jumped on 
hhon*, and laid about them with their 
Htn^tcthers — an Englisliman never uses his^ 
kiiifo on Hucli occa-sicms, as the Portuguese 
would hav(^ done?. But it was useless : wc 
wvn^ overpowered and driven into our 
bout. 
Tlio executioner and the priest were 
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absolutely smashed to mummies with large 
stones, and even before we could shove 
off were indistinguishable as human beings. 
We made good our retreat with the four 
peasants, and pulled to the arsenal, where 
we gave them in charge to our marines, 
who were on guard there. I was glad, a 
few months afterwards, to see these peasants 
all at liberty, working in the palace gar- 
dens at Queluz. Certainly we came in 
the nick of time for them, or the mob 
would surely have murdered them. 

We reported the cacadore sergeant to 
his colonel, who marked his sense of his 
subordinate's want of proper conduct by 
reducing Iiim to the ranks one day and 
reinstating him the next. 

I never heard how the priest had in- 
curred the hatred of the mob. As to the 
executioner, that was easily understood. 
As the coxswain of the cutter sagely re- 
marked, "It aren't nateral for men to 
like him as gets his bread by hanging 
people's fathers and brothers." I dare say 
the unfortunate victim of the infuriated 

VOL. I. I • 
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labourers had operated upon more than 
<me relative of some of his murderers. 

Singularly enou^ another most melan* 
eholy affiEUTy of which I was witness, oc- 
curred on the Sunday following. 

I had accompanied a party of youngsters 
about my 0¥m age, most of them midship- 
men from the squadron, on an excursion 
to Almeida, on the south side of the Tagus. 
We hired a lot of Portuguese hacks at 
Almeida, and cantered away gaUy on the 
road to Setubal. It was a most lovely 
day; perhaps a trifle too hot to bo plea- 
sant. We were all in high spirits, and 
bantering and laughing was the order of 
the day. All sorts of mad pranks were per- 
formed; all sorts of impracticable places 
ridden at with horses who knew nothing 
of jumping; the result being no end of 
croppers to the riders, which elicited shouts 
of laughter from their companions. 

When we had ridden and larked thus for 
about eight miles of the road, wc pulled up 
at a roadside posaday or inn, where a great 
bush over the door, and tho inscription 
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"Aqui se vende bon vinho," told us we 
could assuage our thirst, which by this 
time was great. 

I think there were about a dozen of us 
in all. 

We dismounted, and, giving our sorry 
and jaded nags to a lot of ragged urchins 
to hold, entered the house, which was a 
fine old Portuguese hacienda. Like all 
posadasj it had a large common room 
where the meals were served. It was a 
spacious and lofty apartment. On one side 
was a huge chimney, with seats on either 
hand capable of acconmiodating a dozen 
people. Huge iron pots hung upon hooks 
over a great wood fire which crackled on 
the hearth ; while from numerous stew-pans 
and pipkins came forth the savoury odour 
of luscious ragout and dainty puchera, well 
seasoned with spicy garlic. 

The comida (dinner) was in course of 
preparation. 

About the chimney and on the walls 
countless copper cooking utensils, bright 
and refulgent as burnished gold, and a 

I 2 
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grand array of huge flitches of bacon and 
well-cured hams, formed a goodly and 
harmonious garniture to the place. The 
room was scrupulously clean, the walls 
of spotless white, the floor well srv'ept and 
sanded. The furniture was of great 
antiquity, formed of carved oak black 
with age. 

The whole place had a cheering and 
pleasant aspect, speaking of rustic plenty 
and content ; and the luxuriant vine that 
peeped in at the great open latticed window 
and toyed in the soft breeze with the glit- 
tering glass, whose well-polished diamond- 
shaped panes bespoke careful housewifery, 
was in exact keeping with the tone of the 
whole surrounding. 

A great cuckoo-clock was just striking 
twelve as we entered ; and we were greeted 
with smiles and a hearty welcome by the 
landlady and her two handsome daugh- 
ters. 

The patrona (hostess) was a fine tall 
buxom woman, of about five-and-thirty ; 
she might have passed for ten years 
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younger but for her daughters, than 
whom I never saw two finer peasant-girls 
in my life. 

The eldest, about eighteen, was^ a bru- 
nette, with the true Lusitanian tint of 
skin; large dark languishing eyes, and 
abundance of magnificent black hair ; fault- 
less teeth, a bewitching smile, and a figure 
lithe, graceful, and beautifiilly rounded. 
She was tall for a woman, and had a most 
musical voice. 

Her sister was of that order of beauty 
so rarely met with in Southern Europe— 
a blonde of most exquisite fairness. Her 
hair was of the golden Marie Stuart hue, 
her eyes of a colour neither gray nor 
blue — their expression indescribably arch. 
She had the rarest lips and teeth, and 
sweetest dimple on her chin. Her nose 
was a little retrousse^ her figure petite^ but 
faultlessly formed. Altogether, she was a 
most piquant and lovable looking little 
creature, her brilliant fairness and de- 
licacy of toumure exquisitely set off by 
the stately, queenliko form, the raven hair, 
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and olive-tinted skin of the dark beanty 
her sister. 

** Que qneren ustedes, seiiores ? Un vaso 
de vinho — un par de uevos ?'' " What do 
you want, gentlemen ? A glass of wine — a 
pair of eggs ?" said the smiling palrona. 

Lots of ham and eggs were ordered. 
None of us liked Portuguese cookery. 
Great stoups of potent dry Lisbon wine 
soon sparkled on the board ; the luncheon 
was served up by the fair hands of the 
daughters of the house, and disappeared 
with marvellous rapidity, as did flagon 
after flagon of the cool delicious wine. 

There were two paysannos sitting on a 
stone settle by the window, with a stoup 
of wine between them ; their black-and- 
white-striped blankets lying beside them, 
their heavy iron-tipped hazel-sticks in the 
hollow of their arms, and their cscapelaa 
(old-fashioned muskets) leaning against the 
wall. 

They were fine stalwart-looking fellows, 
evidently muleteers, judging by their 
slashed brown jackets, bell buttons, silk 
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girdles, and leather gaiters. They looked 
more like Spaniards than Portuguese, and 
evidently were no strangers at the posada. 
They sat smoking and talking in an 
under-tone, and eyeing us from time to 
time with anything but friendly looks. 
Occasionally the tallest of the two said 
something in an apparently jeering tone of 
Yoice to the eldest daughter, Maria Jose, as 
her mother called her, the only reply to 
which that I could perceive was a sort of 
deprecating gesture of the hand from the 
damsel, as though she would have said, " Be 
quiet!" 

Meantime at our table the mirth and 
hilarity had grown raiher boisterous. Too 
much wine was drunk; and at last a 
youngster from the "Don Johan," who 
was greatly smitten by Maria Jose, insisted 
on kissing her. When the taller of the two 
muleteers saw this, he moved uneasily on 
the settle, put down his cigarette, and 
dropped his hand upon a great clasp-knife 
in his girdle. 

I had disliked the look of these two 
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fellows from the time we came in, and had 
watched them narrowly. 

^' Leave the girl alone, Sayers," I said to 
the midshipman. '^ That tall fellow is her 
sweediearty and there will be mischief if 
^-ou don't keep your hands off her." But 
Sayers would not be advised ; he tried to 
put his aims round the girFs waist, which 
she firmly resisted, though courteously 
enough, as with her long white hand she 
posheil Sayers away, saying deprecatingly ^ 
**I\>r Dios, decharusted, senhor," — *^ Pray 
bo quiet, sir.'' I could see the girl was 
ve^^od, imd her furtive glance at the tall 
mulotecr convinced me that ho was her 
lovOT* Again I said, " Bo quiet, Sayers." 
^*A11 right, old boy; all right," per- 
msUmI the youngster. " I don't care for 
that Mack sulky fellow. Til kiss both the 
girli^byJovo!" 

This resolution was loudly applauded 

by tlie majority of tlie company, who 

Wtws Rv tlio most part, tlie worse for wine. 

*« llravo, Sayers ! Quite right, old fel- 

I>> shoutod half-a-doien at once. 
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^^I'U back you to lick either of those- 
fellows in twenty minutes," cried out a 
rollicking mate, "although you are but 
five foot nothing !" 

This was scarcely an exaggeration; for 
Saycrs was quite a youngster, not above 
sixteen, and short and slight of his age. 
He was a handsome, fair, delicate lad, but 
a remarkably plucky little fellow; full of 
vivacity and devilment. He had distin- 
guished himself very much on the fifth of 
July, and was a general favourite both 
ashore and afloat. 

He was allowed to play all sorts of 
pranks and practical jokes with impunity 
upon men who would have resented them 
fi:om anybody else, the usual observation 
on such occasions being "It is only that 
imp Sayers." He was the only child of a 
widowed mother, who doated on him. 
Encouraged by his messmates, Sayers de- 
clared that he would kiss all the women in 
the house, mother and daughters, and 
that with their own consent ; and, with the 
most laughter-provoking, mock-heroic man- 
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ner, he addressed a q>eech to the landlady. 
" Will you deny, fisur hostess," he said, in 
capital Portuguese, ''to a gallant knight, 
who has come from the foggy shores of the 
stormy West to the sunlit plains of Lusi- 
tania, to slay ogres and giants, to give 
liberty and happiness to Portugal — ^wifl 
you refuse to such a paladin as I am, who 
slays fourteen Miguelites every morning 
before breakfiEist,| the honour of a chaste 
salute — all I ask, &ir lady, as a guerdon 
for my services ?" 

Saycrs had a talent for comic attitudes 
and as he stood with a bottle in one hand, 
and a glass in the other, addressing the land- 
lady ill a " Buckstone" tone of voice, and 
boasting witli mock-bravado his puissant 
achievements, his appearance and man- 
ner were irresistibly ludicrous. 

" I consider myself entitled to kiss any 
woman in Portugal," continued the little 
hero, " bar one — ^her most faithful Majesty, 
Ponna Maria the Second, whose most 
faitliful knight I am." (This was no 
exaggeration, as the little fellow had 
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gained the " Tower and Sword" for his gal- 
lantry.) ^ ^ But, if I am not allowed to salute 
her Majesty, I can drink her health — ajs 
you all shall ; " and, filling his glass brimful, 
he cried, " Viva Donna Maria Segunda!'' 
*^Viva!" shouted all the company, ladies 
and muleteers included. " Viva la Consti- 
tucion!" "Viva!'* again firom all hands. 
'^Vivan la patrona nuestra, y las seflor- 
itas, Maria Jose y Juannita !" ^* Vivan !'' 
roared the midshipmen, amid the clatter- 
ing of glasses and jingling of bottles ; and, 
amid shouts of laughter, the patrona cried 
out, ^^ Viva los marineros Inglesos !" She 
lifted little Sayers on the table, put her 
jolly arms round his little neck, and kissed 
him rather more heartily than he liked. 
She then caught one of the daughters in 
each hand, and saying, in Portuguese, 
" Look at the groat giant — ^the great hero ! 
Kiss him, girls," she compelled both her 
daughters to allow Sayers to kiss them. 
This created a perfect tornado of cheers 
and vivas, clapping of hands and stamping 
of feet, amid the hubbub of which the girls 
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escaped, blushing, to the other end of the 
room ; and when I looked round the two 
muleteers weie gone. 

Nobo^ heeded their departure, how- 
eT». The score was paid twice over^ 
cigars weie lighted, handfuls of coppers 
thrown to the ragged boys who held tho 
horses, and, amid the kissing of hands, 
laughter, and many a ^^Va ustedes con 
Dies. Adios, seBores," we mounted and 
cantered away towards Almeida. 

We had passed about half the way to 
that town, and were ascending a steep hill 
by a road between still steeper hills, which 
sloped sharply up on either hand, covered 
with cork-trees. 

It was getting dusk. OTcr-excitement 
had produced its usual effect, a correspond- 
ing reaction, on most of the party, and as^ 
wo urged tlio jaded screws up the steep 
hill there was little conversation. 

Little Saj'crs seemed more depressed 
than tlio otliers. I was riding beside him, 
and oudoavourcd to rally him; but in 
^«Mn, **I donH know,'* he said, "what 
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has come over me, as the old women say, 
but I feel as if something was about to 
happen to me." He had scarcely spoken, 
before I heard a sharp report — a whistling, 
rushing sound, and poor Sayers threw up 
his arms and cried out, "My God, Fm 
43hot!'' Before I could catch him by the 
^rm, he fell to the ground. 

All was confusion and consternation in 
an instant. Nobody thought of looking 
to where the shot came from. All was 
^anxiety for the poor boy. Everybody dis- 
mounted, and crowded round our poor little 
comrade. I was the first to raise him up, 
and, supporting him on my shoulder as I 
knelt in the road, I saw at once that he 
was mortally wounded. The fast glazing 
eye, the blue lips, the death-sweat upon 
the clammy brow, were enough to tell that 
he was shot through the heart, without the 
ghastly evidence afforded by the purple 
gore that welled fast from a wound in his 
left breast, staining his garments with his 
life-bl od. 

I have the scene in imagination vividly 
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before me at this moment. The dying 
boy gasping out his last breath in my 
arms, his long fidr ringlets fidling in dis- 
order about his pallid face, the look of 
dying agony, the blue lips, the clenched 
teetli, the blood trickling from the wound, 
and dyeing, with crimson stain, the hand- 
kerchief I held to it ; the crowd of horror- 
stricken comrades around us, the glorious 
sunset, the dark and sombre cork forests ; 
and high above on the crest of the hill, 
tlio murderer leaning on his long esca- 
petay with his sombrert> thrown back, 
culnily contemplating the foul deed of 
blood with which, in his deadly vendetta^ 
for a more In^yish frolic, this monster had 
desot*nited the blessed Sabbath, and im- 
bruinl his hands in the innocent blood of a 
noblo galhmt boy, who might have lived 
ti) Ih' an ornament to his country and his 
|)rofeM8ion. 

Wo pursued the murderer in vain; wo 
arousoil the autliorities ; we scoured the 
country ; we oAoixkI large rewards for his 
approhcnsion-^1 to no purpose. He 
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escaped. Poor Sayers was buried in the 
English burial-ground at Buenos Ayres, 
near Lisbon. I believe almost every officer 
in the place, naval and military, followed 
him to the grave ; and I saw many a tear 
glisten in the eyes of rough-hearted men 
when the poor boy was laid in his last 
resting-place. 

Sayers's mother died, broken-hearted, 
within six months of his murder. The 
assassin escaped, but his corteya Maria 
Tos^ was so horrified by the aJBFair that 
she became insane, and when I left Lisbon 
was in the limatic asylum there. 

In England and among English people 
this tale will scarcely be credited. That 
for so trifling oflFence, if indeed it could 
be construed into an offence at all, a strong 
man should hurry to the wild hill-side, 
way-lay and shoot a mere boy for kissing 
a young girl, seems incredible. Neverthe- 
less, this story is perfectly and literally 
true, as is well known to many men living 
at the present time. There is neither 
colouring nor exaggeration in it. It goes 
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io prove how extremely careful Englishmen 
should be to avoid meddling with the 
women of Southern or Eastern peoples, 
which, miluckily, too many are very prone 
-to do. Englishmen who travel should re- 
member the old saying : — ^* When you arc 
at Rome, do as Rome does." 

That which would have been rewai-ded 
with a box on the ears by a barmaid at 
Portsmouth was repaid with a bullet at 
Almeida. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Shortly after the arrival of the Queen in 
Lisbon, and her coronation, the Miguelites 
attacked our lines. 

Early on the morning of the 10th of 
September, two strong columns, one coming 
from the direction of Loiros, and another 
from the road near the aqueduct, covered 
by a heavy fire of artillery, commenced 
the attack, which was resolutely pushed. 
The Miguelites were again and again re- 
pulsed, and on the following morning, on 
their renewing the attempt, were not only 
driven back but followed up and forced 
from their own works. 

On this occasion a very dashing affair 
of cavalry occmrred at Loiros, in which 
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Gcsncnl Baran^ Oeqitain Skipworth, and 

»vrral other officers very much distin- 

gxdsdiod tikcmddTcs. 

This action at Lolios was the first in 

w^iich I was engaged as a dragoon. 

The boaiing of General Bacon in thia 
clwMW I hare never seen exceBed. Perhapa 
no nian evex had a finer seat, or more sol- 
dier-like appearance on horseback, than the 
p>jieiml. His liduig was that comlnnation 
0i fiimncss, with ccMnplete ease and firec- 
dom A^ rare^ly attained^ and there was 
a grftce and a piemb about the man which 
I haw :K4diKU seen equalled and never 
«urpa^^>d« while his daring, his confidence^ 
am) pc^vt masters* of his weapons stamped 
hini the vi^r}* b^nm wrW of a dashing light 

Tht^ enemy continued to retreat east- 
w;ml^ and alter one or two smartish 
brushes finally tix>k up a position at Elvas 
and Oirtuxiv 

lV:uMioalN\ however, the war wns over. 
One iUW ant^her die northern strongholds 
garrisiUUHl by the Miguelitos in the Minho 
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provinces and elsewhere, which had held 
out up to that time, were compelled to 
surrender, and finally Don Miguel himsell^ 
finding his cause hopeless, abdicated and 
betook himself to Rome. 

The greater part of the English and 
foreign contingents were disbanded, and 
Lisbon became crowded with the officers 
of the disembodied corps. Caf^s, hotels^ 
and billiard-rooms were thronged with 
the warriors erst of the liberating army. 
Some of these gentlemen whiled away 
the time until the Portuguese authorities 
thought fit to pay them up, much after 
the fashion in which they began their ser- 
vice in the Western Islands; and, as it 
will not be very difficult to imagine, an 
extraordinary state of things existed in 
Lisbon. 

There were a great many officers — Eng- 
lish, French, Germans, Poles, and Italians 
— knocking about, to use their own expres- 
sion, in the capital, waiting to be paid off. 
They had notliing to do ; so, by way of 
irecreation, some of them passed what time 
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not oecnpied at the billiazd-table^ 
places of worse resort, in getting np and 
figbtm^ duels. Tbe ingennirv they di»- 
plajedin tiua hopefiil pnzaait woald cer- 
tsdnly have be«i amiwrng enough, had it 
not been fi>r the tra;^ way in which man^ 
of these a£drs terminated. 

Doids were so frequent that it was a 
eommoo occurrence for large faoots^ loaded 
with the lookers-otu principal and secondly 
in the coming dueU to cros the Tagus at 
mid-day from the Qaai de S«>adrc to a 
place on the south side called the Red 
HotuM^ Point, from a larjre wine-.>ti>re 
painted red standing close to the waters 
fdffC there. 

Wine W2LA retailed at this place of such 
excellent quality that the bush over the door 
wafi nr^^llc^HS ; and I have known frequent 
instaiK;^5s of a large party of men going: 
over tlirr water U) nee a duel, which ha^nng- 
tiTminatod without bloodshed, all hands 
have gone to the Red House, got gloriously 
drunk, and **put up," as they called it. 
two or three more duels, which frequently 
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came off there and then, the combatants in 
many cases being unable to see a hole 
through a ladder. 

One instance of this kind, though tragical 
enough, was so ridiculous that I cannot 
refrain from relating it. 

Two youngsters had quarrelled over 
night at the Cafe Grecque on the Quai 
de Soudre (which was the rendezvous of 
most of the foreigners in the Portuguese 
service), or, if they had not actually 
quarrelled, somebody had persuaded them 
in the morning that they had come to 
loggerheads, and that such language had 
passed that nothing but the smell of powder 
could do away with the bad odoiu: of it. 
The poor lads, neither of them eighteen, 
were hopelessly drunk when the supposed 
dispute took place, and had not the most 
distant idea of what had occurred. But 
they were informed by their seniors that it 
was a grave matter, and that their honour 
was seriously at stake. Alas ! what a way- 
ward jade is this honour of ours ! I have 
heard one of the before-mentioned seniors 
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a5»urc an nnlacky tailor on his honour tfaiit 
ho should be paid; and I am concemed 
to say tlio promLsc was never performed, 
liut remained duly ticketed, no doubt, £n 
t}io creditor'.s memory, an miredeemed 
filod^c tliat would pay neither principal 
nor interest. 

Honor is a pretty name, too. I once 
had a delicate, fair, blushing sweetheart 
named Honor, who looked so coy and 
modest that, foolish boy as I was, I was 
afraid to '^f?ive expression to my heart's 
dofp-f(»lt impression " for a long tune. And 
wlic^n I had screwed my courage to the 
stickinjf.point, and resolved to pom' forth 
my 1ul(.* of love to Honor's too sensitive 
<nir, I found she had run away with a 
pock-marked, l)rokcn-nosed fighting-man. 
I (lid not see her for ten j'cars. Then she 
was Ix.'hind tlic bar of a public-house near 
Piccadilly, of which her lovinji^ spouse was 
landlord. She looked as comely as ever, 
though a triilc buxom and matronly. Many 
diamond rings and jewels of price adorned 
hvY jMM'son ; slie was fluunlily drossed, and 
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looked the flash landlady all over. She 
recognised me ; and as she handed me « 
glass of cold without, said, aotto voce^ with 
such a sweet smile, " You are not angry 
with me, are you?" "Not a bit," I said, 
after a deep draught at the inspiriting 
l^everage. " Angry ? Not a bit ; I am too 
happy that Honor has fallen to the faravB.'' 

It was a fib: I was angry when I thought 
of the Brummagem face of her husband ; 
and I haye never heard tall-talk of honour 
and fighting since without thinking of my 
faithless sweetheart. 

Honom* was all, however, to my young 
fipiends. Of course they must fight; so, 
while one of the seniors went off in 
search of the " marking-irons," one of the 
juniors went home to his billet, and bor- 
rowed ten crucadas of his landlady, which, 
with tears in her eyes, she long afterwards 
assured me he never paid her ; while his 
opponent, in order to make an appearance 
equal to the importance of the ordeal by 
battle for his honour, borrowed a pair of 
nether garments firom a comrade; fsdling 
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to return which, he afterwards suffered 
death at the hand of the lender. No 
matter, his honour was at stake, and he 
required the breeches at the moment. 1 
was in some sort compelled to be present 
at this affair — i.e.y between tlie borrower 
of the crucadas and him of the overalls. 
It terminated harmlessly after three shots, 
two of them at eight paces. As usual, the 
party, some five-and-twenty or thirty, ad- 
journed to the Red House. Fabulous quan- 
tities of sparkling muscatel were imbibed 
by the thirsty warriors. There was tall- 
talk about duels in Tipperary and duels 
at Heidelberg; tall-talking led to straw- 
splitting, and the latter to quarrelling;, 
until, at last, a fieiir-haircd German subal- 
tern, with a look of intense defiance, hissed 
out the words ** Dummer jung!" to a 
youngster of the late Irish Brigade, and 
stuck his hands defiantly in his sides. Now 
the Irish hero, whose home was nigh to 
Connemara, and his blood rale Tipperar}-, 
knew not the German tongue ; still less did 
he understand the true signification of tho 
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insulting epithet just crowed out by his> 
Teutonic adversary. But he understood 
the insulting manner; and forthwith he 
hurled a tumbler at his opponent's head;, 
missing which, it broke the nose of an 
Irish doctor. Here was a grand quarrel 
— enough and to spare for two duels ! 

It was a moot-point about swords or 
pistols. The German had used the bitter- 
est word of insult his language furnished 
him with, and the Irishman had resorted 
to personal violence. So the former had 
the choice of weapons ; and, having had lots 
of practice at Heidelberg with the sabre, 
and being fully aware that his opponent 
knew next to nothing about it, with a due 
regard to his honour he elected to fight 
with swords. 

^* Hooray, then! Swoords for ever!" 
shouted the Irishmen. The swords were 
produced (there were always two or three 
pairs lying ready at the Red House) ; the 
combatants stripped; a German captain 
showed the Irish sub how to bind a silk 
handkerchief round the hilt of his weapon j. 
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a large circle was formed by the spectators; 
and the combatants were brought to the 
scratch by their seconds. The German at 
once tlurew himself into a fine fencing 
position, showing the well-known ^^ stu- 
dent's hanging-guard.'' The Irislunan 
tried to imitate him. In doing so he 
stepped back a pace ; he staggered ; and 
his adversary, seeking to take advantage 
of his unsteady gait, endeavoured to follow 
liim up. Alas! both were now in the 
open air. The potent muscatel had taken 
effect upon their weak heads, and in vain 
they essayed to get Avitliin measure, as 
with drunken gravity they staggered round 
each other, wliile the welkin rang with 
shouts of laughter from the bystanders. 
It was cruelly apparent that both were too 
drunk to use their swords ; and the affair 
would probably have been put oflF to another 
day but for the young Irishman, who 
turned to liis second, a great burly red- 
headed captain of the old Peninsular times, 
and said, "Maurice dear, sure if you'd 
jist steady me a trifle with my left arm, 
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I'd be able to hould a pistil any- 
ivay-" 

Now there was sometliing so novel in 
the idea of a second holding np his prin- 
cipal to fight that the proposal was re- 
ceived by all present with cheers and 
shouts of encouragement. After all, there 
was nothing more absurd in it than the 
custom extant eighty years ago, of seconds, 
who had no quarrel with each other, fight- 
ing wliile their principals were engaged. 

" Bedad, but that's a bright notion, too,'' 

said the second. " Sure, if Captain C ^" 

(the German's friend), "has no objection, 
we'll just steady our men a bit, some gen- 
tleman will give the word, and we'll have 
this little piif-paff over in the twinkling of 
a bed-post." 

What objection could Captain C 

have without impugning his own courage ? 
He could have pleaded that such a course 
was irregular ; but that would have availed 
him little. He would quickly have had 
some insulting observations levelled at his 
objections, and had to fight somebody him- 
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8elf ; and the odds were certainly in \n» 
favour^ with a man between him and the 
enemy's fire. Besides, whoever doubted 

the courage of the gallant C ? He 

consented in a moment, apparently as 
highly tickled with the novelty of the 
idea as were any of the bystanders. So, 
in high glee, and amid loud cries of 
" Steady, Phelim, your sowl !" " Hold up, 
Carl," the two seconds held up their men 
at twelve paces, ready for the aSray. Both 
combatants were slight youths, both 
seconds tall burly men. The word waa 
given: '^ Ready!" ^^Firc!" Both fired: 
all four fell : the two principals drunk, 
both seconds dead ; the Irisliman shot 

througli the heart, and Captain C 

through the brain. Curiously enougli, the 
bullet of the German had gone through the 
shirt-sleeve of his opponent, before enter- 
ing the body of the luckless second. The 
fetal finale sobered everybody on the spot 
but the principals, who were past pra3dng 
for, and could not be made to understand 
what had occurred. 
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The dead men laid in state at the 
Red House that day, and were buried 
with due solenmity the next on a 
jreport "died of cholera." The afiair 
was talked of as the "double-barrelled 
duel." But I don't think it had any 
eflFect in checking the recurrence of such 
rencontres. 

I beg to be understood, however, that 
the affiftirs above alluded to were confined, 
for the greater part, to a portion only of 
the officers who were in Lisbon at the time 
I write of, and that by far the smaller sec- 
tion of them. As in other places, so in 
Lisbon, at that time, there was no great 
difficulty either in avoiding the society of 
these pugnacious gentlemen, or, if com- 
pelled to come in contact with them, of so 
behaving oneself as to avoid the possibility 
of having a causeless quarrel fastened on 
one. 

I was but a yoimgster at the time, but I 
found little difficulty in keeping out of 
quarrels so long as I avoided the cafes at 
late hours. When I neglected this whole- 
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some precaution I had to take my 
chance. On the whole, I was verjr 
fortunate. 

I repeat, in a force so hastily put toge- 
ther, the presence of a number of such 
reckless dare-devils as I speak of was un- 
avoidable. Beyond doubt these men did 
much towards the success of the consti- 
tutional cause. While the war lasted they 
were orderly enough; but, that ended, 
they lacked excitement, and fell foul of 
each other, while at the same time there 
was no legitimate control over them, ex- 
cept the law of the country they were 
in for the time being. As long, however, 
as they confined their quarrels to their own 
set, and did not interfere with the natives, 
the Portuguese Government took no heed 
of them. When they did so interfere, the 
case was altered. 

Nobody, however, who was in Lisbon at 
that time will deny that the English oflBccrs 
of tlie Anglo-Portuguese force generally 
conducted themselves with the greatest 
decorum and propriety. 
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The corps I belonged to was not dis- 
banded until some months after the rest of 
ihe English troops. There was, however, 
absolutely nothing but guard-mounting 
and scmie field-drill to attend to; so I 
passed the time {deasantly enough, seeing 
the lions of Lisbon, from the mosaics and 
relics of San Eoque to the Prima Bonna 
at San Carlos, and finally betook myself to 
CSntra. 

Here an adventure occurred which 
redounded but little to my credit. That 
it did not plunge me into guilt and 
misery for ttie remainder of my days was 
in no way due to my own discretion; and 
now, in middle age, looking back at that 
time, I have reason to be very thankfiil 
that it terminated as it did, and that, while 
a severe blow was given to my youthfiil 
vanity and self-conceit, I was taught by 
the impleasant and indeed somewhat 
humiliating consequences of this escapade 
to act less from impulse and more upon 
principle in after-life. 

Shortly after the coronation of Queen 
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Donna Maria, a very smart schooner 
arrived in the Tagus, commanded by a 
man who was evidently no ordinary 
skipper. 

The new-comer was a fine-looking fel- 
low, with a handsome bronzed visage, great 
black whiskers, fine dark eyes, and splendid 
teeth. He wore a gold band on liis cap, 
and yacht-buttons on his jacket. His 
manner was scarcely that of a gentleman ; 
but there was nothing slangy or coarse 
about him. 

Any way, he was capital company, sang 
a good song, played several musical instru- 
ments, spoke several different languages, 
and had all the ways of a man of th(5 
world, though he lacked the frank open 
manner of the genuine British sailor, lie 
was a great card, however, in Lisbon, and, 
with great impartiality, made strong lovo 
to no end of English blondes and Por- 
tuguese brunettes. 

Amongst his numerous accomplishments 
he played a first-rate game of billiards, was 
•always ready for a game at pool, or to 
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fight any of the fire-eaters in Lisbon, of 
whom, however, there were not so many 
at that time. He was a remarkably good 
small-swordsman, which brought me in 
contact with him, as I was very fond of 
fencing. I learnt a great deal from him ; 
and, as he was much in my quarters, wo 
became rather intimate. Noav, putting 
aside what he really could do (and his 
accomplishments were numerous), lie was 
the most inveterate boaster I ever met — a 
veritable Jack Brag, especially as regarded 
women. But on all subjects he pitched 
the hatchet with terrible audacity. Self- 
glorification was his great failing. One 
had but to listen and assent, and he was 
won. I was a great listener ; so we got on 
very well, and during his short stay in 
Lisbon he became very confidential. He 
told me one great reason of his going to 
sea was, that it afforded him a respite from 
the dead-set made at him by ladies when 
he was on shore. Poor fellow ! he was, by 
his own account, sadly persecuted by the 
gentler sex. Young, middle-aged, and old, 
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all were intent upon getting him into their 
toils. So occasionally he went down to 
tlio sea in a ship, to escape from their 
persecution. Certainly there was one 
thing that told against liis story, which 
was, that his flirtations in Lisbon seemed 
to me paradoxical to his profession of being 
weary of women ; and, young as I was, I 
was not slow to perceive that, whether his 
love-making lacked the semblance even of 
sincerity, or for some reason I could not 
divine, he was singularly unfortunate in his 
liaisons in the Portuguese capital, where, 
truth to tell, the women were not troubled 
with over-coyness. However, he Avas a 
very jolly fellow; we were very good 
friends during his stay ; and he sailed for 
St. Ubes, where he was to take in a cargo 
of salt for some place up the Mediterranean. 
Some months afterwards I was staying at 
OoBta's Hotel at Cintra, and having heard 
from the worthy host of the extreme 
beauty of the gardens of the Cork Convent, 
CD the Pena Verde (Green Mountain), which 
is dose in the neighbourhood of Cintra, 
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and the quaint singularity of the cork- 
lined convent itself, I took a walk up the 
hill and \'i8ited the place. I was very- 
much gratified by all I saw there. That 
which interested me most, however, was a 
rencontre with a young English lady, who 
was i;\Tilking in the convent gardens, 
evidently a visitor as I was. She was 
accompanied by an old monk, the gardener, 
as cicerone, but she did not seem to get 
on well with liim, probably, as it struck 
me, because the lady did not understand 
the Portuguese language. So, with the 
modesty of a light dragoon, I volunteered 
to point out to her what was worth seeing 
in the place. 

The fair lady accepted my offer mth 
a very sweet smile ; and Ave wandered 
about the place for quite a couple of hours. 
I am ashamed to confess I told her all 
sorts of outrageous stories about saints and 
miracles in connection with the place, 
wliich were pure invention. Slic appeared 
very much interested, however, by their 
recital. 

T ^ 
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She was stopping, she told me, at Victoi^^ 
Hotel — the only hotel except Costa's in the 
place — and had arrived there fix)m Lisbon 
the night before. She had come from 
England to join her husband, who was an^ 
officer in the Portuguese army, and on duty 
at Cartaxo. She had married him when 
he was a refugee in England, and domiciled 
with her family at Plymouth. Better times 
had arrived; her husband had become a 
colonel. He was a captam when he married 
her. His estates, wliich had been confis- 
cated by the Miguclite Government, had 
been restored ; and in a short time she 
expected to be again rc-miitcd, after a long 
separation, to licr loving six)use. She 
expresHcd lierself, to use her own expression, 
" ravis '' with Portugal and the Portuguese 
people ; talked in raptui'cs of the gallantry 
of those who had ^fought for the con- 
stitutional cause — soldiers and sailors ; 
and inquired particulaily as to my 
o^\ni share in the doings of the war* 
Then she discoursed eloquently about 
flowers, of wliich there were some rare 
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ispeclmens in the garden, about " Childo 
Harold " and Lord Byron ; and when I told 
her that his eccentric lordship had written 
much in the very apartment I was oc- 
•cupying at Costa's, she declared it would 
be impossible for her to sleep until she had 
been in the room. So I proposed that wo 
nhould return to Cintra at once ; to which 
she assented ; and we commenced the 
•descent of the Pena Verde. It came on a 
<lrizzling rain. The sides of the hill are 
not so difficult as the Matterhom, but the 
path is very slippery after the smallest 
amount of rain. So I was obliged to offer 
the lady the help of my arm ; and a very 
pleasant journey we had, the pleasure not 
n little enhanced by numerous slips on the 
road, or the necessity which occurred now 
and again for quitting the beaten track, 
where it was very slippery, for the turf and 
heather on the hill-side, which compelled 
the lady to disengage her dress frequently 
from the prickly frirze, and to display a 
foot and ankle of faultless symmetry. 
Arrived at Costa's, I called in the land- 
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lady, wbo was an Irieliwoman, and one 
of the best and wannest'-liearted creatmeB 
livingy to show m j hir visLtor aD tlie 
onall lions of the hotel — ^the places wheie 
Byron had cut oat his name on wainscot 
and table and diamonded it on the window. 
While the lady was expressing her extreme 
gratification, and examining these me- 
mentoes of the poet whose memory, she 
said, was loved by all the women worth 
loving in the world, it came on a heavy 
stbrm of rain and wind. Mrs. Costal- 
patting aside jealousy of the rival estabhsh- 
ment(Victor'8)-r-insifited that it was impos- 
sible for the lady to go to her hotel in such 
weather; ordered a fire to be lit; and, 
playing propriety at my request, was 
shortly at a table on which was placed a 
repast fit for a princess. 

When the lady had returned to the 
room, after putting her hair straight, as 
Mrs. Costa called it, I had a good oppor- 
tunity of seeing the fiill blaze of her beauty ; 
sndy good sooth, she was a wonderfiil piece 
of Nature's handiwork. Tall, fidr, with 
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golden hail', gray-blue eyes, long silky 
black eye-lasher, Grecian style of head and 
features, a most exquisite mouth and pearly 
teeth, a smile that would melt not only 
the heart of tlie Grand Turk but of the 
Kislar Aga himself, a neck and bust of 
faultless sjonmetry, and a complexion of 
the most dazzling hue. She was, indeed, 
a most lovable-looking creature ; and, being 
not quite eighteen, I fell there and then 
desperately in love with her, despite the 
heavy wedding-ring she wore. How coidd 
I help it when I saw tlie long white hand 
and taper fingers which displayed tlie 
badge-connubial ? After all, her hand and 
arm were her greatest attraction. The 
sleeves worn in those diijs displayed a good 
deal of the arms ; and, to my fancy, no 
sculptor had ever chiselled anything like 
their contour and roundness, or any marble 
excelled their hue and firmness. 

I savaffclv wished the Portuo-ueitJo noble- 
man her husband might get into some 
brawl at Caiiaxo and be killed, that I 
might throw myself at her feet and offer 
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her — ^what? — ^mj^elf and my sword, to 
carve a way to a throne for her. Recollect, 
I was not eighteen. I have long since 
learnt that this class of exotic beauty is not 
for soldiers of fortune, except under such 
rare exceptions as only prove the rule. 
Dinner over, to which the " figure ladj'e" did 
ample justice, she declared, as she was an 
old married woman, she should not leave 
me to pass my evening in solitude. Coffee 
was ordered. Mrs. Costa seated herself at 
one side of the fireplace, in which the pine- 
logs blazed and crackled pleasantly, while 
a bright ruddy flame lit up the red hangings 
and curtains of the room. The Countess 
Montccuculi (such, she informed us, was her 
name) seated herself at a grand piano in 
the room, which, to my surprise, was in 
good tune ; and, after putting the instru- 
ment through a galloping field-day, she 
settled down in lier paces and favoured us 
with several songs fi-oni Tommy Moore, 
which brought tears into the eyes of Mrs. 
Costa, our Irish hostess. Then she changed 
the order of nmning ; and, thundering out 
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an overture, sang some exquisite songs 
from " L'Elisir d'Amore." Never before 
were landlady or green subaltern so en- 
chanted. Mrs. Costa told me next day she 
was ready to eat her. As for me, I was 
ready (if she had not been a Comitess 
Montecuculi) to kiss her at any moment, to 
fight all the world for her, and to lay 
my all at her feet — said total consisting at 
that time of my good-looking self, a very 
indifferent kit, two broken-winded horses, 
and my claims upon her most faithful 
Majesty. 

So ravished, so madly in love was I, 
that when, on seeing her home in the bright 
moonlight which succeeded the storm, 
she extended her hand to me, and bade 
me good-night, I seized it with both my own, 
regardless of the wedding hoop and the 
Portuguese count, and smothered it in 
kisses. 

She withdrew it rather sharply, gave 
me a box on the ear, the tingle of which 
told me there was something besides 
symmetry in her arm, and saying, " Go 
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home, you naughty boy! Grood night,'' 
tripped into her hotel. What a night I 
passed to be sore — walking up and down 
the room, resolving to turn slave-dealer, or 
pirate, murder the Portuguese count, and 
carry away his lovely widow by force of 
arms I I fell into an uneasy dose about 
daylight, and dreamt I was fighting the 
count with small swords at the back of the 
Red House, and his "ladye" was at the 
window of the wine-shop, ^waving her 
handkerchief. I came down to breakfast 
pale and haggard, and was severely rallied 
by the hostess. I called at Victor's, nothing 
daunted by my rebuff of the previous 
night; I was fairly infatuated and deter- 
mined to go all lengths. I was told that 
the countess was seriously indisposed, 
having that hioming received a letter 
conveying the news of her liusband's death. 
I affected to be greatly concerned at the 
sad tidings, walked down into a sequestered 
dell, threw my cap into tlie air, danced 
about like a lunatic, and only came to a 
sense of the foUj I was committing when 
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I saw a grave-looking peasant of middlcv 
age, eyeing mc with commiserating look 
from a hovel hard by. 

I passed a restless day and niglit, and 
heard the following morning that the 
Countess Laura Montccuculi — ^so she was 
called — had started in a carriage at day- 
breaks for Buenos Ayres, near Lisbon. I 
left Cintra, and was quickly on her track. 
I had been above a month in Lisbon, and 
had begun to cool down a little, when 
Bennis, the gay skipper of the ^' Ysabel," 
returned there. He had been dismasted in 
a bloAV somewhere to the southward, and 
•narrowly escaped mider jury-masts. 1 
don't know how it came about, but I made 
a confidant of this man, who laughed at 
mc, ridiculed the whole sex, advised me 
forthwith to fall in love wath some girl in 
the corps de ballet at San Carlos, as a 
means of counter-irritation; and assured 
mo I should be well (as he called it) of my 
love fit in a month. 

I was very savage with Bennis, and half 
inclined to join the fire-eaters, and call him 
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out. But I went to San Carlos, neverthe- 
less, although with no idea of falling in 
love. 

There, to my utter amazement, I saw the 
Countess Laura in full evening costume, 
radiant with beauty and blazing Avith 
jewels. She was in a box near the stage, 
and by her side was a heavy-looking, tall 
Portuguese oflSccr, in the uniform of a 
•Cacadore regiment, with a decoration on 
his breast. 

The pretended death of her Imsband, 
then, was all a ruse to get rid of me. I 
felt terribly chagrined. *^ Quite right, 
too," I reflected ; ** what business have I Uf 
fall in love with a married woman, and 
one in such a position. Fool ! jackass ! 
It serves me quite right. I went into 
the saloon and began to solace myself 
with Roman punch, fell in with a brother 
officer, who oflFered to take me to the wings 
of the theatre, and soon found myself 
among the coryphees. I got into conver- 
sation with a rather smart little girl of the 
ballet. From where we were standing I 
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commanded a full view of the box in wluck 
the comitess was seated, and I asked my 
little friend if she knew her. She replied 
"Oh si, scnhor. Aquella es la bella 
Ingleza, la Contessa de Montecucidi" 
(" Oh yes, sir. That is the beautiful Eng- 
lishwoman, the Countess Montecuculi "). 
"And the gentleman?" "El marido" 
(her husband). 

I considered the little cojyphee vcr}' 
impertinent for presuming to know any- 
thing about it, and walked home, vainl}- 
endcavouring to fight the mad infatuation 
that possessed me. I was riding a horse 
next day in the barrack square ; he was. 
rather a sclf-AWllcd, resolute brute, and I 
was just in tlie humour to ride him. We 
had a bit of a fight before I got liim to my 
own level, and there were several officers 
opposite the colonel's quaiiers looking on. 
As I rode past to the stable the colonel 
called me, and asked me if I would ride a 
horse for a few days for the gentleman, a 
Portuguese officer, who was vdtli hmi. 
The gentleman was the Count Monte- 
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<;TiciLliy I saw at a glance, so I expressed 
ihe great pleasure I should have in riding 
a horse for any Mend of the colonePs. 
The count was extremely civil, and asked 
me if I would accompany him home, when 
he would show me the horse. It was a 
predicament, but a light dragoon, with- 
out a difl&culty, would be like a beauty 
without a lover. So home I went; was 
introduced in form to the Countess Laura, 
who greeted mo with a sweet imconscious 
smile, as though she had never seen mc 
before, and rattled away in rare style 
about horses, English riding havt ecole^ 
breaking, music, and matrimony, Portu- 
gese and English. 

She liad all the talk to herself, for her 
husband seemed to bo supremely indif- 
ferent to her and her conversation, and I 
was too much disconcerted to maintain 
the dialogue. 

After limclieon, I went to the stables 
Avitli tlic count, and saw his horse, a j^xeat 
ungainly Andalusian barb, with a double 
mane, a tail down to the gromid, ragged 
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hips, and a head like an ugly fiddle. I 
rode the brute, however, for a week, and 
got on capital terms with the count and 
with Laura, to whom I undertook to teach 
riding at her noble husband's request. 

Now, of all ways of travelling straight 
into the good graces of a woman, commend 
me to the outside of a hoi'se. A woman, 
let her rank be what it may, who is all 
confidence and self-possession in a draw- 
ing-room or an opera-box, and all grace 
and fescination, from the knowledge of her 
power and her charms, is just nowhere 
when first put on horseback. When she 
has acquired firmness of seat, ease, and 
finished tournure in her riding, with light 
and steady hands, she experiences a 
sensation altogether as novel as it is 
deUghtfdl, and is sure to be gratofiil to her 
instructor, be he old or young. If he is 
young and good-looking, so much tlie 
better for him ; thougli I advise *^ the 
sorrowing mother of seven of them " never 
to trust any one of her (laughters to a 
young, handsome master of female equi- 
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tation ; if she docs, it is odds but that 
before very many of his "lessons" have 
been given, there will be weeping and 
wailing in Belgravia. 

Laura had a natui'al aptitude, as the 
professors call it, for riding. She was 
extremely lithe and supple, possessed of 
great nerve, and very ambitious to excel. 

I had a third crutch put to her saddle, 
made her use a man's stirrup, taught her 
to ride her horse right into the bridle, 
and persuaded the count to buy an English 
horse, a fashionable thoroughbred, from 
one of our people, which mounted the 
beautiiul Laura to perfection. 

We took long rides in the Canipo Grande, 
to Queluz, and oven to Ciutra, to the great 
edification and profit of Mrs. Costa. I was 
the happiest of riding-mastera, and the 
countess the aptest pupil I ever had. Launi 
made me the confidant of her entire history, 
or rather of her own version of it. Shr 
was, slic told me, the only daughter of ii 
retired captain in the navy, who at ouo 
time possessed considerable property near 
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Ivybridge, where he resided; that her 
father, who doated on her, and had taken 
great pains to have her highly educated, 
became involved in some speculative busi- 
ness which turned out wrong, and his 
property, except his half-pay, was sacrificed; 
that he survived this blow but a short 
time, and her mother and herself were left 
to battle the world as best they could; 
that they removed to Plymouth, and 
supported themselves by the proceeds of 
Laura's earnings as a teacher of music, and 
her mother's in keeping a boarding-house ; 
that she had once been on the point of 
marriage with a naval officer, who, how- 
ever, behaved very ill to her ; and that, her 
mother falling into ill-health, occasioned 
by grief for the loss of her father and their 
altered position, Laura herself accepted 
the offer of marriage of the Count Monte- 
cuculi, merely as a pia-aller^ and that her 
mother should not want a home in her old 
age and bad health. 

She confessed that she not only did not 
love the count, but absolutely loathed him, if 
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for no other reason than that he had treated 
her with the greatest indifference from 
within a month of their marriage, and be- 
cause he supported two mistresses, ballet- 
women at San Carlos. 

Thus emboldened, Imadedesperate love to 
Laura, heedless of consequences, and carried 
away by mad passion. I recked not, thought 
not of the fixture, in this world or the 
next. I was very young, and my school for 
the past two years had not been that of 
straitlaced morality. For such women as 
Lamra, how many, sayeth Byron, " hath 
lost not earth alone but heaven !" and I was 
not only willing, but proud to sacrifice body 
and soul for this idol, my first love. Such 
infatuation is, unhappily, not rare even with 
older heads than mine. 

Laura consented to elope with me. We 
agreed to make for the States of Southern 
America, where there was war at the time, 
but first to run for England, whence it 
would be more difficult to trace our route. 
Laura was for going at once: she had 
plenty of jewels. But I had strained my 
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conscience to its utmost point of tension, 
and I determined that robbing a man even 
of a wife he was indifferent to was bad 
enough, without allowing her to rob him 
of the jewels. We agreed therefore to 
defer the great coup until I was paid up, 
when I should have fimds sufficient for my 
bad purpose. 

So we rode together and made love, and 
were as happy as people ever are, I sup- 
pose, who are doing wrong. The count 
was wholly indifferent about the matter, 
and, in fact, very mtich obliged to me for 
taking Laura off his hands so many hours 
in the day, and declared she had never 
been so amiable to him as since I taught 
her to ride. 

I believe that was true, as Laura, now 
she was living in a glass house, wisely 
forbore to throw stones at the crystal 
residence of her husband. I was paid up. 
How happy I felt that day, bad fellow 
that I was ! 

Then at the last moment I put Bennis 
into my runaway scheme. He said I was 
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a great fool, but as he loved miscliief of 
any kind, he agreed to assist me. 

" You'll never get her farther than Lon- 
don," he said, " if she is half as beautiful 
as you say she is, take my word for it. 
She will soon find a dragoon there with 
more money than you, my boy. But 
never mind ; so much the better for you." 

I was very wroth with Bennis. But, 
poor fellow! he could not know how 
dearly Laura loved me. We made capital 
arrangements. Nobody so good at run- 
ning away as a married woman who 
means it. 

Laura asked her husband's permission 
to go to Cintra for a month. He was too 
happy to be rid of her. I dined with the 
countess and her husband (alas! for the 
rights of hospitality); he was profuse in his 
professions of gratitude to me for my 
attention to his wife, and pressed a valu- 
able ring on me, as a token of his esteem. 
I had a terrible pain in my conscience 
when he did this. 

I bade them farewell ; took a shore-boat 
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from the Quai de Soudr^; joined Bennis 
on board the " Ysabel," which had shifted 
her salt into another craft of the same 
owners, and taken in a cargo of fruit for 
London and some goods for Plymouth. 
We dropped down to Paco D'Arcos, and 
next evening Laura and her maid were 
safe on board the " Ysabel.'* We had been 
hove short, and were under way in no time. 
Bennis gave up the cabin to the coimtess 
and her maid ; for which, and assisting me 
in my escapade, I gave him fifty pounds. 
He and I occupied the roimd-house on 
deck ; and we were all as jolly as sand-boys, 
bar that I was in a frightful state of anxiety 
when I found the " Ysabel" was in bad trim, 
and sailed badly, as I was in mortal dread 
of being pursued by a Portuguese frigate at 
least. My fears were groundless ; no pursu- 
ing craft was visible all the way up the 
coast to Cape Finisterre. The weather 
was fine ; Laura sat on the hencoop in the 
bright moonlight, and sang us touching 
songs from ^^ Giulietta et Romeo" and the 
" Sonnambula." In the day-time she 
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amufled heneU by taying to teach me 
German, while Bemik played the German 
flute. 

The eyening we entered tiie Bay I got 
farther into the confidence of the lovely 
Laura than I oyer had been before; for 
abe told me, weeping, afier the most poetic 
professions of devoted attachment, that ahe 
had deceived me on one point: she was 
not married to Montecuculi at all (this 
aocomited for no firigate coming after us), 
but that she had been married to the naval 
officer she had before mentioned (naval 
officer in this case, however, meant captain 
of a China tea- waggon; but she was not 
supposed to know the diflference); she 
knew I should hate her for deceiving me. 
Much she knew about it ! I should have 
"loved her still the same" if she had told 
me she had been married to the Bey of 
Tunis or the Pope of Rome. I threatened to 
jump over-board if she ever mentioned the 
word hate again as possible to me, who 
loved her better than man ever loved 
woman before; and, as the " Ysabel" was 
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then going seven or eight knots through 
the water, she threw her lovely arms round 
me, and implored me not to think of any- 
thing half so shocking. 

We arrived at Plymouth, and brought 
up just abreast of Mount Edgecombe. It 
was raining heavily, and blowing ; but we 
got into Bennis's boat; I wrapped the 
lovely Laura up in ever so many cloaks — 
she quite enjoyed the fan — and we landed 
at Mutton Cove, got into a fly, and were 
driven to the Clarence Hotel. What a 
happy evening we passed, to be sure I 

In the morning I went out, hired a post- 
chaise and four (nothing less) for our journey 
to London, bought a beautiful cloak for 
Laura, who had a dozen or more of her 
own, and returned to the hotel. 

Our room was on the first floor. The 
door stood ajar — I heard a woman sobbing. 
What could it mean ? Something I could 
not define induced me to pause. The sob- 
bing ceased. Then how shall I describe 
the terrible effect upon my nerves when I 
heard the voice of my idol exclaim, " Dear, 
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dear Freddy ! Do you really forgive me ?" 
and a manly voice answer, " Dearest Laura, 
it was all my own fault for leaving you un- 
protected ! " 

I could hear no more. I sprang into the 
room ; and there, " Oh, sight of woe ! " was 
the beauteous Laura leaning on the breast 
of a great, fine, noble-looking sailor, above 
six feet three, with a splendid head, a mass 
of dark curling ringlets, and a great bushy 
beard. So absorbed were they in each 
other's feelings and their own that they did 
not notice me. I was speechless. 

** I was astonished, 
And my hair stood on end, 
And my voice claye to my jaws." 

Again Laura spoke — " My dearest hus- 
band!" 

My agony found vent. 

"What!" I exclaimed. 

The gigantic captain (for such he was) 
turned round. 

" Who the devil axe you, sir?" he said. 

I was again mute. 

" Oh, don't be angry with him, Freddy !" 
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said Laura. " It" (It — that was cruel in- 
deed) " is only a youngster who came home 
in the same ship with me, when I made up 
my mind to run away from that horrid 
fellow and seek you over the wide^ wide 
world ;" and again she threw herself sobbing 
on the breast of the gallant tar. 

"Perhaps you had better retire, sir!" 
he said, authoritatively. 

I did so mechanically, went into another 
room, and pulled the bell till the rope 
broke. A waiter rushed in. 

"Brandy! brandy I" 

" Cold or warm, sir ?" 

" No matter ! Brandy ! brandy ! — 
Tell Captain Bennis I want him in- 
stantly!" 

I drank deeply. I was soon joined by 
Bennis, who had sense enough not to laugh. 
I should surely have brained him with the 
poker. 

" Never mind, old boy," he said. " It's 
no use making a row with this fellow. 
No doubt she is his wife. Thank God she 
is not yours I I know the man now. He 
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is captain of the ^ Belgaum/ one of the 
company's' China ships. He has lots of 
money, and no doufot is awfixlly spooney 
upon Laura. Ho won't believe a word 
either you or I say ; and saying is no use 
now. Besides, the maid will swear to any- 
thing; and, in any case, you know the 
whole affair is a contretemps. He left her 
unprotected here in Plymouth. She bolted 
with Montecuculi; and I should not be 
surprised if she really did marry him, as it 
was well known here he was a man of high 
rank in his own coimtry. She would have 
stuck to him, I dare say, if he had not ne- 
glected her. As he did, she bolted with 
you. What can you say ? You can't get 
her back. Although her meeting her 
husband here was an accident, for you it's 
like an accident that makes a ship ^ turn 
turtle.' You are ^ keel upwards,' and you 
must admit it." 

**Kecl upwards, indeed!" I groaned. 
"Who would have thought such an 
angel " 

Just then we hoard the rattle of wheels. 
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The waiter came in, and said, grinning, 
"Beg pardon, sir, but Captain Burster 
desired me to give hifi compliments and say 
as he was much obliged to you for bringing 
the chaise, and how he's settled witli the 
man as brought it." 

" Who is Captam Burster ?" 

" Gentleman in No. 4, sir ; ship ' Bel- 
gaum,' East Indiaman ; boimd up Channel 
to London from China, sir; captain's 
left the ship in charge of the pilot 
and mate, sir; came ashore to meet his 
lady as come from Lisbon with you and 
this gentleman; both gone in the chaise^ 
sir. Any orders, sir?" and the rascal 
grinned again. 

" Is the maid gone too ?" 

"All gone, sir." 

"Keel upwards, indeed," I groaned. 

It was too much for Bennis; he burst 
out into a roar of laughter, in which I 
joined with a kind of insane merriment. 
"Keel upwards!" "Keel upwards, in- 
deed!" I kept on repeating, swallowing 
half-tiimblers-full of brandy at intervals. 
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Bennis managed to cool me down, but I 
think the sense of my ridiculous position 
had more eflfect than his soothing words. 

I recovered my self-possession, dined, 
and went to the Theatre Royal, passing a 
night of strong excitement afterwards, 
amid mad orgies of wine and rollicking 
midshipmen. Next morning the waiter 
brought me a very small brown-paper 
parcel, which came by the down-mail from 
Honiton, on the Exeter road. 

I opened it, and found a ring, and a note 
from Laura's husband as follows : — 

"Captain Burster presents his compli- 
ments to Mr. , and begs to tender 

him his best thanks for the attention shown 
by him to Mrs. Burster " (Mrs. Burster ! ! I) 
" on the passage from Lisbon. 

" Captain Burster trusts Mr. will 

pardon his not expressing his thanks to 
him personally yesterday, Mrs. Burster's 
feelings, after a long separation from Cap- 
tain B., being too acute at the moment to 
permit of his waiting to do so. 

"Captain and Mrs. Burster beg Mr. 
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^'b acceptance of the enclosed ring, aa 

a small token of their esteem." 

What ! another ring ! One for running 
away with dear Laura (expensive Laura !), 
and another for running her right into the 
arms of her liege lord ! 

" Fll throw them both over the pier into 
the sea," I said, in terrible wrath. 

" Don't do anything of the kind," said 
Bennis. ^^ One is a valuable diamond, and 
the other is a capital ruby. I'll give you 
fifty pounds for the two ; that's just what 
it cost you for her passage." 

I am ashamed to say I kept the rings for 
years, until they passed into the keeping 
of a relation of my mother's, who never 
returned them. 

I saw Laura years afterwards in Paris, 
in the same box at the Gymnase with 
the veritable " Dame aux Camellias," the 
heroine of the " Traviata." Captain Burs- 
ter was not with her. 

I embarked two days afterwards with 
BenniB — a sadder and, I hope, a wiser man. 
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I spent the intermediate time — ^between the 
departure of the fickle Laura and my em- 
barkation — in soKtary walks in the country, 
in the neighbouiiiood of Plymouth, in which 
I took myself severely to task. That un- 
erring Mentor — Conscience — ^which never 
fidls when fidrly appealed to, told me how 
justly I was punished for my vanity, my 
selfisfaness, and my disregard of the most 
holy obligations. I resolved — and I have 
kept my resolution — " not to do so any 
more ;" but I never think of the afiiair now 
without feeling humbled by the recollection. 
We had a capital run up Channel. We 
brought up at Gravesend, where, to my 
great joy, we found the " Zephyr," and her 
jolly skipper Jenkins. Bennis, Jenkins, 
and I dined together at the old Pier Hotel. 
Bennis was discreet, and said notliing of 
our lady-passenger. We fought the 5th 
of July over again ; discussed the principal 
features of the war ; sung jovial songs ; and 
imbibed so much champagne and " blazes " 
punch — in libations to each other's fixture 
prosperity — that when it was tinie for 
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Jenkins to embark (he was obliged to get 
under way in the morning), he twisted up 
a twenty-pound note I had just paid him, 
to light his pipe with, and, when deterred 
from indulging in this extravagant luxury, 
gravely proceeded to the pump, at the bot- 
tom of High Street, to ignite his " baccy ; " 
faih'ng in doing which, after many hearty 
leave-takings and shakings of hands, and 
assurances that he was ^^all right, and as 
sober as a judge," Jenkins walked quietly 
over the pier-head into the water, from 
which he was rescued by one of his boat's 
crew, without further injury than a ducking. 

I have never seen him since, but I know 
he is to the fore — a happy and a prosperous 
man, as he deserves to be. 

The following morning found me at 
Saint Katherine's, in better case consider- 
ably than when I was last there. I lost no 
time in turning my Portuguese paper into 
English money; and, having little liking 
for London, I jumped into the mail-train the 
same night and journeyed down to Leices- 
tershire — where, in a pleasant village not a 
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hundred miles from Melton Mowbray, 
dwelt an old friend and hunting chmn of 
my late father's, a Mr. O'Brallaghan. 

It was a dark, rather dismal November 
afternoon when I arrived at Quain Place, 
or, as the people in the neighbourhood 
called it, from the peculiarities of its con- 
struction and the fact of the owner being 
an Irishman, ^^ Quare Place.'' 

Quain Place had been a small £smnhouse 
with but moderate accommodation when 
Mr. O'Brallaghan first commenced his 
occupancy of it. Its present owner had 
enlarged the place without much regard to 
architectural eflfect or order. Taking the 
origiaal building as a centre, he had added 
what he called two wings to it ; but which, 
from their formation and dissimilarity, the 
neighbours were malicious enough to call a 
leg and a wing. 

Altogether it was as curious a house and 
as singularly furnished as probably any in 
the United Kingdom. The circular dining- 
room, into which the servant ushered me, 
may serve as a sample of the rest of the 
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establishment. It was unlike any place I 
have seen before or since, except indeed 
that it bore a slight resemblance to one of 
the small rooms of the Brighton Pavilion. 
It was not papered or painted, but lined 
throughout with red and white striped 
calico. This hanging was gathered toge- 
ther in folds at the top of the conical roof 
of the room, and secured by a great gilt 
circular piece of wood from a hook, in the 
centre of which depended a cut-glass 
chandelier. There were guns (fowling- 
pieces), ay, and old Irish muskets, and 
pikes stuck about the walls or placed on 
brackets. There was a cuirass himg up 
with a helmet over it, both of the days 
when men fought hand to hand, and long 
Enfields were not. There was a double 
bridle himg on the same peg which sup- 
ported the armour, and a black velvet hunt- 
ing-cap on the top of the helmet, while, 
thrown carelessly over the shoulder of the 
cuirass was a cherry-coloured silk jacket, 
which, from the mud-stains ' on it, had 
evidently seen recent service in the field. 
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TiMfe wre two game ibvk tt loost en 
abflspu Tltfve w^K a grand pesfo. on wiudi 
lay an anoftmcnt of things tio»> mimexDiis 
to mentkffi, but fOTiminciit amos^ viiidi 
wcse flannd bandages, svabs, and leather 
hotie-bofjtt of Tarioiu ooDstmctkms, K^e- 
tfacT with new ipcmges and stable ntensfls. 
Chrer a Uack marble mantelpieee was 
a huge ]oc4dng-glaaB, the frame a[ wfaidi 
was ntuck round with fox-brushes ; a etaSed 
pole-cat grinned on the mantelpiece. The 
flocM' was coyered, one half with a Turke}* 
carpet, and the other with Yorkshire rugs, 
while on a great tiger-skin before the 
fire reclined a huge stag-hound. In this 
curious but most hospitable m^maye I passed 
many a pleasant week, and here I was still 
lingering, when one morning appeared 
the proclamation suspending the Foreign 
Enlistment Act in favour of her most 
catholic Majesty Ysabol Segmida; and I 
at once started off for London. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

About two months before I left Lisbon 
the Infante Don Carlos of Spain and his 
family arriyed in the Portuguese capital. 
Shortly before this, King Ferdinand the 
Seventh of Spain had died. 

There had been, from time almost imme- 
morial in Spain, a rigid adherence to the 
Salic law, which forbids the succession of 
females to a throne. But, shortly before his 
death, King Ferdinand repealed this law, 
with the full consent of the Cortes, and with 
no particular exhibition of dissent on the 
part of the Spaniards generally. I believe 
they were wholly indifferent, as a rule, about 
the matter. There was, however, an excep- 
tion to this rule on the part of the adherents 
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of Don Caxlos, who maintained that King 
Ferdinand had no legal power to abrogate 
the law of succession for the special benefit 
of his own daughter. Many even went so 
far as to say that at the time the Salic law 
was repealed the king was imbecile, and 
that to the influence of Queen Maria Chris- 
tina, her beauty and her extraordinary 
power of fascinating all who came in con- 
tact with her, was due the cancelling of a 
law so important as that which confined 
the succession to the throne to the issue 
male. 

Be this as it may, there can be no doubt 
that as one parliament and one king had 
power to make the Salic law, it must be 
conceded, analogical sequence, that another 
parliament and another king had power 
to immake it ; and, being unmade and done 
away with, the succession of females was es- 
tablished by law, and Queen *^ Ysabel " the 
Second was rightful sovereign of Spain. 

Thus, however, did not the followers of 
Don Carlos argue, though how they could 
have deluded themselves into any other 
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conclusion it is difficult to imagine. The 
practical result, however, of the matter was, 
that they defied the authority of their law- 
ful sovereign, and took arms in favour of 
Don Carlos. 

Short-lived were even the pretensions of 
this prince at that time. 

After much gasconade by revolutionary 
juntas, and much marching and counter- 
marching about the country at the head of 
a very ragged army, Don Carlos found the 
avenger on his track, in the person of General 
Kodil, who, with an army of sixty thousand 
disciplined troops, fell upon the ragged and, 
it must be admitted, rather liikewarm fol- 
lowers of Don Carlos, and forthwith made a 
terrible example of them, annihilating those 
who had courage to fiight, and hanging every 
fugitive he laidhis hands on. The Pretender 
himself had a narrow escape of falling into 
his enemy's hands. He succeeded at last 
in making good his escape to Lisbon, where, 
however, his cause and he were so un- 
popular that there was serious debate as to 
the policy of giving him up to the Madrid 
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Gk>yemment. I believe it was mainly 
owing to the exertions of Lord Howard de 
Walden, then British minister at Lisbon^ 
that this was not done. Don Carlos was 
permitted to embark for England on his 
puK^ that he wonld abstain for the future 
from any interference with the successicxi 
to the Spanish throne. How he kept his 
pledged word of honour is well known. 

I had been some time in Leicestershire 
on a visit to an old friend of my father's^ 
when I heard of the second outbreak of 
the Spanish insurrection, the arrival of 
Don Carlos in the Basque provinces, and 
the successes of the great Basque leader 
Zumalacarragui ; and my hopes of seeing 
more foreign service revived. That which 
helped Don Carlos as much as anything at 
that time was the blundering of the Madrid 
Govermnent. 

Tlie Basque provinces — ^viz., Navarre, 
Guipuscoa, Alava, and Biscay — are inha- 
bited by a people who diflfer as widely 
from the Castilian, the Andalusian, or the 
people of any other part of Spain as the 
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Scotch Highlanders of the time of Prince 
Charles Edward did from the Sussex farmer 
of the same day. A hardy and almost 
gigantic race, they are at once the most 
industrious, the best behaved, and the 
most energetic people in Spain in times of 
peace. 

In war they are, perhaps, without excep- 
tion the fiercest and most indomitable. It 
is a fact that in no war in which they have 
been engaged have they ever been over- 
come by force of arms. They possess a 
different social organization to this day to 
the people of the rest of Spain, retaining 
almost intact the old feudal system, as 
regards the unbounded influence possessed 
by the chiefs over their followers. 

From time immemorial they have en- 
joyed certain immunities and privileges 
not accorded to other Spaniards. These 
rights orfueroa,^ they are called, consiat 
in total immunity from taxation, except 
such as is local, the right to choose their 
own magistrates, exemption from miUtory 
service, and several other minor privileges. 



all Tslizafaile in tiiemsGhreB. and IngUy 
sppsBoased br ti>e Bmsque people, irho 
eren in their dres take a jside in being* 
different irom oiber Spaniazds. 

They speak a language supposed to be 
Cehic. but as difierent frcnn the Cafirilian 
tongue as Welsh is frran English. Their 
monntainons eonntiy. in itself less fertile 
than the teeming soils of CastOe or Anda- 
lusia, is ret more prodnctive — a proof of 
the energy and industry of the people. 

The mistake I allude to with regard 
to this peculiar people was, that the Madrid 
Government, after the expulsion of the 
Pretender Don Carlos, passed an Act by 
which all Spain was put upon the same 
footing, and the Basque Jueros done away 
with. 

It is said that the Basque chiefe had 
regarded the repeal of the Salic law 
witli no particular favour, these gentle- 
men being what was once known in this 
country as Tory in their proclivities, 
and disliking innovation of any sort. 
Thoy wore, however, much given to mind- 
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ing their own business ; and, as the repeal 
of the Salic law did not appear to affect 
their own political position, they heeded 
it not. 

No sooner, however, had the Cortes 
committed the mistake of abrogating the 
Basque faeroSy than the whole four pro- 
vinces were in a fiiror of excitement ; and 
Zumalacarragui, himself a Basque chief of 
great influence, dexterously seizing the 
opportunity, called a meeting of the chiefe 
at Elisando, when it was unanimously 
decided to repudiate the authority of 
Queen Ysabel, Maria Christina, the 
Queen-mother Regent, and to declare the 
Act of the Cortes which did away with the 
Basque faeros null and void. Finally, 
and most important, they proclaimed Don 
Carlos king of Spain and the Asturias, 
and invited him to come among them, 
which, malgre his parole, he did, travel- 
ling in disguise through France from 
England, and passing the frontier by the 
Pyrenees without difficulty. He had for- 
feited for ever his title to be considered a 
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man of honour, but he was received by the 
Basques with enthusiasm. 

It was for their fueraa^ however, the 
Basques were in reality fighting, and not 
for Don Carlos, as the sequel proved. 

The arrival of Don Carlos in Spain 
was fi3lIowed by a rapid succession of the 
most signal victories to his troops over 
the Ghristinos. 

In Zumalacarragui the Pretender pos- 
sessed a leader of singular talent, daring, 
and originality as a tactician ; and he had 
a soldiery than whom there is none better 
in the world, in their mountain fastnesses 
particularly. These soldiers w^re blindly 
devoted to their chiefs ; and the latter, con- 
sidering their interests identical with those 
of Don Carlos, were thoroughly earnest in 
his cause. 

Victory after victory followed in such 
rapid succession to the Carlists, that the 
Madrid Government in alarm at length 
appealed to their neighbours for aid, and 
the result was the conclusion of the 
Quadruple Alliance, by which England, 
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France, and Portugal pledged themselves 
to assist Spain in expelling Don Carlos. 

It was a left-handed assistance that was 
afforded after all ; each government — viz., 
England, France, and Portugal — ^permit- 
ting its subjects to enter the service of 
Queen Ysabella as mercenary soldiers, or 
sailors aflFording naval co-operation on the 
coast, and the French Government under- 
taking to watch the passes of the Pyrenees, 
to prevent the importation into the Basque 
provinces of stores, supplies, and muni- 
tions of war. 

Finally, the British Government of the 
day suspended the Foreign Enlistment Act 
for two years, specially to permit British 
subjects to enter the Spanish diristino 
service. As a matter of international jus- 
tice, to say nothing of law, the policy of 
this measure must at this day appear very 
questionable. 

We can all imagine the sensation that 
woidd be now created in Europe if the 
United States Government were to pass an 
Act of Congress sanctioning the enlistment 
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of its disbanded troops, or its citizens gene- 
rally, in the army of Juarez, and were 
afterwards to supply the troops so enlisting 
with arms and munitions of war. Yet it is 
difficult to see what moral or legal right we 
had to suspend an existing law of the land, 
as we did in 1 835, any more than the Ameri- 
can Government have at the present time. 
It is not my intention to discuss the 
policy of the suspension of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act. The Order in Council, 
however, by which it was suspended, caused 
the formation of the "British Auxiliary 
Legion of Spain." 
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duc^ course full general, medical, and com- 
mwieLTiat stafis were formed, and the quota 
of officers generally completed. 

RecTuiting was vigorously and openly 
carried on, not only in London, but in 
Dublin, PMinburgli, Glasgow, Manchester, 
Liverpool, and, in£Eict, in everyplace likely 
to produce recruits ; and in less than two 
months the greater part of the several corps 
of the Legion were numerically completed* 

The force consisted of a corps of artil- 
lery, two of cavalry (lancers), and eleven 
of in&ntry, including a regiment of rifles. 
Every commanding officer of a corps was 
oitlier from the British service or that of 
tlio then existing East India Company; 
as were also, in most cases, most of the 
fiehl-officers and working staff of corps, and, 
Iboliovo, with few exceptions, nearly every 
man holding the rank of captain, had been 
in tho Hritisli service or the Company's as 
a Hubrtltoni ; tho rule appearing to be that 
all officers receiving aj^pointments also re- 
cei vtnl a stt^p of promotion above their rank 
in their own service. 
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The few exceptions were those of officers 
who had served with distinction in Por- 
tugal. The subaltern officers were ap- 
pointed as it pleased the General ; I am not 
aware that there was any competitive ex- 
amination as to qualification or capacity. 

At first my own application for employ- 
ment was imsuccessful. But at length, 
chancing to meet with General Bacon, I 
obtained a recommendation to Colonel 
Considine, the military secretary of the 
Legion, who, finding I had served in Por- 
tugal both ashore and afloat, gave me a 
note to CJolonel Kinlock, who was then 
forming a yegiment of cavalry — the 
^^ Reynha Ysabel Lancers." 

All the commissions in this corps, how- 
ever, had been filled up ; and so great wag 
the desire of young men even of family and 
fortune to seD active service, that many 
were willing to mount and equip themselves 
as volunteers, doing the duty of private 
soldiers until vacancies should occur for 
promotion in their own or other corps. 

The success attending the Portuguese 
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Pedroite service had created quite a Jurare 
on the part of the adventurous youth of 
England to see service in the Peninsula ; 
and it was supposed that the service of the 
Queen of Spain, being openly sanctioned by 
the British Government, must be a more 
desirable one than that of the Portuguese 
Queen, inasmuch as the latter was at first 
nothing more or less than a filibustering or, 
as it was called in those days, a buccaneer- 
ing expedition. It turned out, however, 
that this calculation was erroneous. 

The Legion, although openly sanctioned 
by our Government, once landed in Spain, 
became dependent on Spanish authorities 
and Spanish good faith; and the counte- 
nance given to the raising of the force 
by Lord Palmerston and his colleagues, 
while it raised up hopes that the 
British rulers would never allow their 
countrymen to be compromised, and had 
the efiect of causing many promising 
young men to join, was altogether inefiec- 
tive in producing anything like fair play 
on the part of the Spanish Government 
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towards the Englishmen who adventured 
iheir fortunes in its cause. 

Politically^ the causes that created the 
Legion were essentially different to those 
which drew Englishmen into the Portuguese 
service. In the former case, the Basque 
people were fighting more for their ancient 
privileges than for Don Carlos, and were 
practically resisting an act of oppression 
on the part of Queen Ysabel's Govern- 
ment. 

The object for which the Legion was 
raised was to suppress the Basque rebel- 
lion ; but, whereas this so-called rebellion 
was nothing but the very resistance against 
an illegal act of the Government of Spain 
which we should see in this country if our 
rulers attempted despotically to infringe our 
liberties, in Portugal Englishmen went 
to fight for, and not against, an oppressed 
people, and consequently had the sjonpathy 
of the majority with them. In Spain the 
Basque regarded the Legion with the 
bitterest and most deadly animosity ; and 
nothing, perhaps, at that time rendered 
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Bon Carlos more popular among his ad- 
lierents tlian the issuing of the celebrated 
Durango decree, by which all foreigners 
were warned that, if taken in arms fighting 
in the cause of Queen Ysabel, no quarter 
would be shown them. The decree also 
fulminated the same penalty against all 
Spaniards not in the regular army, members 
of firee corps, and pesteros. The exception 
of the decree wm in favour of the regular 
British or other troops, who were supposed 
to have no will of their own in the matter ; 
but to all who volunteered it was war to 
the knife. 

This decree did not brighten our pros- 
pects ; and, to sum up the matter, financially^ 
Ihe agreement made by General Evans 
with the Spanish Government was by no 
means so good as tliat which the Portuguese 
Government accorded to the Englishmen 
who fought for Donna Maria. In the Por- 
tuguese service, in addition to the regular 
pay, which was in all respects on the same 
scale as in the British service, all officers 
received an allowance called mess-money. 
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and a gratuity of two years' pay at the end 
of the war. 

In the BritLsli Legion there was no mess- 
money, and the gratuity was settled at an 
amount equal to half the net pay each 
officer would become entitled to. These 
<;onsiderations had little weight with those 
-seeking appointments ; and so great was the 
xmxiety to obtain commLssions that there 
were many hundreds of applicants who 
went away disappointed. 

For my own part, I was overjoyed at 
receiving my appointment, which was, after 
all, only a pennission to join the Rcynha 
Tsabel Lancers as a gentleman cadet, 
finding my own liorses and appointments. 
This I at once did, and j)roceedcd to the 
head-quarters of the regiment at Kingston- 
on-Tliamea, where I found ten other cadets 
in like case to my own. 

We were all hopeful and lighthearted, 
however, and not a bit discouraged because 
there were more cadets than probable 
vacancies. As nearly all the officers of the 
Reynha Ysabel Lancers were at Kingston 
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daring our brief sojourn there, I had a^ 
good opportunity of judging of the style, 
and class of men with whom I was about 
to serve ; and, without flattery or exaggera- 
tion, I must say tiiat, whether from chance 
or the judicious selection of the colonel (I 
beliere, the latter), it has never been my 
good-fortune to meet such a set of meu 
before or since. 

Not only were these gentlemen full of 
zeal and ardour for the service they had 
embai*ked in, but they were all men to 
whom the word "thoroughbred'' might 
most aptly be applied. 

Their whole stylo and toumure be8i)oke 
them the right men in the right places — 
all good horsemen; the field-officers all 
of noble and distinguished families; the 
captains officers from the Royal or 
Coini)any's service — and what was rather 
extraordinary, without any exception, they 
were, as a body, the best and smartest 
looking lot of young men I ever saw in one 
corps. There is no flattery in this; my 
opportunities of judging since that time 
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have been great, as I have seen every 
regiment of cavalry in the British service 
•since then, either in the field or in quarters; 
and, strange as it may appear, I have 
never either seen any individual officer 
who could outvie some particular man I 
could have pointed out in the old corps, or 
any regiment that, taking the officers collec- 
tively, could approach them in appearance. 
One reason for this was that they were 
•all men in the very hey-day of manhood ; 
whereas, in an old regiment, there must 
necessarily be a proportion of the officers 
who are getting into the "sear and 
yellow." So much for their appearance. 
As regards other matters, they were all 
gentlemen, properly so called ; therefore I 
need say nothing as to manner or de- 
meanour. With regard to military qua- 
lifications, the field officers, staff, and 
^captains were all thoroughly up to their 
work. The subalterns, excepting the 
riding-master (who was one not only of 
the smartest officers, but the most accom- 
plished gentleman I ever met), and the 
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adjutant, knew nothing of their craft, but 
were anxious and willing to learn it. The 
whole pulled well together, and were as 
happy as a well-regulated fiimily. 

With regard to the rank and file, we 
were again fortunate. A number of men 
from Light Dragoon regiments, who had 
been discharged at their own request at 
fifteen years' service, joined us. By the 
Order in Council also permission was 
granted to commanding officers of re- 
giments in the British Legion to purchase 
out such non-commissioned officers and 
privates from British line-regiments as 
thought proper to volimteer. Tliis per- 
mission was freely acted on by our colonel 
and field-officers, who were all wealthy 
men ; so that, to start with, we had an able 
and efficient body of non-commissioned 
officers, and a sufficient number of old 
soldiers, to render the breaking-in of our 
raw material a comparatively easy task 
— ^the more so as we had a very smart 
adjutant; and the riding-master was an 
officer perhaps without an equal in the 
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B];itish service as to knowledge of how to 
pull a regiment together. 

A great number of Polos and Germans 
also joined us — capital ready-made soldiers; 
so that, beyond doubt, we had a better 
start than any other corps in the Legion. 

After shipping our j&rst batch of men on 
board the ** Lord Lynedoch " transport, at 
Deptford, under the command of Captain 
Wakefield, those remaining we berthed on 
board an old revenue-cutter, temporarily at 
Gravesend, and subsequently sent roimd to 
Portsmouth, which became henceforth our 
head-quarters, up to the time of embarking 
for Spain. There the men and officers, ex- 
cept such as had leave to live on shore, were 
comfortably berthed in an old two-decker, 
the " Swiftsure," lying abreast " Common- 
hard." The men were well looked after 
as regarded their clothing and comfort ; 
recruits came in rapidly ; there was little 
or nothing for the officers to do ; and, except 
the captain of the day and orderly-officer, 
the rest enjoyed themselves as they pleased. 

We made hay while the sun shone. It 
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was well we did ; for, good-sooth, it was a 
long time after we left Portsmouth before 
any of us saw any more simshine. 

In the meantime the mounting of the 
regiment went on rapidly, under the 
superintendence of the colonel and the 
riding-master. As the horses an*ived, from 
time to time, in batches from London, 
they were accommodated with stabling in 
the Dockyard until vessels arrived in 
which to embark them. 

In those days we possessed a breed of 
horses now extinct. I mean the class of 
animal bred for drawing our fast coaches. 
The demand for this sort of horse was then 
so great that special cai^e was taken by the 
breeders to select sires of proven bottom 
and staying qualities. About three parts 
bred, these horses were remarkably neat 
and shapely, and, without possessing the 
so-called grand action of the harness horses 
of the present, were quick, active, wearing 
nags. They were admirably adapted 
for light- cavalry troopers, and could be 
purchased sound or soundish, for from 
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eighteen to twenty pounds, and a margin. 
The London dealers were all on the qui 
Vive for contracts, and the selections made 
by the colonel and Mr. Hely showed the 
<»onsummate judgment and good taste of 
the purchasers. 

The officers were all remarkably well 
mounted, all the field-officers having large 
«tuds of really magnificent horses. 

The great bulk of the regiment embarked 
on board the " London Merchant " steamer 
early in September 1835, with some in- 
fantry officers and men — ^the whole under 
the command of Colonel Churchill, of the 
3rd Westminster Grenadiers {lucua a 
non lucendo). They were the smallest men 
in the Legion, but, as they afterwards 
proved, with very big hearts. 

Our people were imder the command of 
Major Rait, formerly a captain in the 15th 
Hussars, and Major Greville, a captain 
foniierly of the 17th Lancers. Nearly all 
the officers, and about three himdred men 
of our corps, sailed with them. 

The colonel, adjutant, and riding-master 
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remained in England, to complete the em- 
barkation of the horses. I was also of thiB 
party. But, as the " London Merchant " 
bore to Spain the main strength of our 
regiment, both in officers and men, and 
did not arrive at her destination without 
adventure, I will follow her fortunes. 
• The " London Merchant " steamed out 
of Portsmouth on a lovely autumn day, the 
men cheering loudly and in high spirits. 
She made a good nm down Channel, and 
across the Bay of Biscay. The destination 
of the troops embarked was Sautander. 
The captain made the land at daylight, 
on the morning of the tliird day after his 
departure from the Start Point : the land 
was very indistinct. It was blowing hard 
from the westward and raining. The day 
before it had been blowiiifi: strong, with 
rain, fi'om the north-westward, but not a 
gale. As the day advanced the weather 
became more squally from the west-nortli- 
west, with deluging showers of rain. Early 
in the forenoon, the captain, fancying he 
had kept the ship too much to the west- 
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ward, altered his course, which brought the 
ship nearly before the wind, and running 
along the land with the wind a little on. 
the starboard quarter. Still she did not 
seem to close with the land very fast. 
Major Greyille's attention was attracted to 
a headland of remarkable form, with an 
equally remarkable building, painted of a 
yellow colour, on the summit. Major 
Greville had long been a leading member 
of the Royal Yacht Squadron, and was as 
good a sailor as he was a smart dragoon 
officer. Being at home on board ship, he 
was free from sea-sickness, and, anxiously 
on the look-out, soon perceived tliat the 
captain waa getting drunk, to help himself 
out of his perplexity ; for he was sorely at 
a loss to know where he was. 

The whole northern coast of Spain is 
bold, rocky, and iron-boimd, and the ports 
are not discernible imtil you are close in 
with the land. 

The poor skipper, after in vain consult- 
ing the chart and the chief mate, could 
make nothing of it. The weather was toa 
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thick to take an observation ; so the captain 
gave it up, got dead drunk and tiumed into 
his berth. The wind shifted a point or 
two to the northward, and, blowing with 
great violence, the ship rushed away like 
a racehorse towards the rocky headland. 
Destruction to ship and crew seemed in- 
evitable, when Major Greville, with praise- 
worthy promptitude, took command of the 
vessel. The captain had supposed the 
headland to bo close to the entrance to 
Santander, whereas it was CapeMachichaco ; 
and in attempting to go deep into the Bay 
near Portugallette, the position of which 
he did not know, he would inevitably have 
run the ship ashore. Major Greville at 
once bore up for the harbour of San 
Sebastian, and succeeded in carrying the 
ship safe in before dark. There can be no 
doubt that to Major Greville's promptitude 
and great nautical skill it was owing that 
the ** London Merchant" and all hands in 
her were not lost. 

After remaining a few days at San 
>Sebastian, the ^^ London Merchant" (the 
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weather having moderated) proceeded, in 
charge of a pilot, to Santander, where she 
arrived safely and landed the troops ; and 
oiu* regiment commenced its service in 
Spain. 

It is a curious coincidence that this nar- 
row escape should have occurred to our 
second draft, inasmuch as the first draft,, 
under Captain Wakefield and the Baron 
Stutherheim, in the "Lord Lynedoch," were 
very near perisliing on the rocks at Cape 
Ushant, the ship having drifted, in a dead 
calm and dark night, on to the land, for- 
tunately at a point where she could be 
easily extricated firom her perilous position. 

In the meantime the full quota of horses, 
was completed and shipped off to San- 
tander. The colonel, ridmg-master, adju- 
tant, and myself embarked, and reached 
Santander without accident, and began our 
career in the new service. 

The proportion of old soldiers in our 
regiment was increased at Santander by a 
large number of dragoons who had enlisted 
for general ser\4ce. These were sent round 
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from Bilbao and exchanged for an equal 
number of onr recruits. 

Drill, momited and dismounted, was ac- 
tively carried on; and with such a will 
did everybody work that in three weeks 
after we landed we furnished an escort for 
Greneral Alava, composed of old soldiers, 
whose appearance and turn-out, man and 
horse, would have done credit to any 
<5avahy corps in the British army. 

There was a capital mess for the officers ; 
the men were well housed and looked to, 
as were the horses. The inhabitants (not 
being Basques) were exceedingly kind 
and liospitable, and everything was so far 
cofdeur de rose. 

The regiment was reported fit to take the 
field in two months firom landing, and 
marched at once to Burgos. 

Before the march, however, a most 
amusing event came off at Santander. 
Major Rait, who was a crack man over 
a country, and Mr. Ilely, tlic riding-master, 
also a first-class gentleman jockey, having 
in view a test of the riding capabilities 
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and pluck of the subalterns of the corps, 
mooted the subject of a steeplechase. 
Everybody was at once eager to show 
his prowess, and a scene took place which, 
had I the descriptive powers of Mr. Lever, 
would rival Charles O'Malley's military 
hunt under the " Iron Duke ;" but, lack- 
ing the graphic writing of the author of 
the " Irish Dragoon," I will describe the 
Santander military steeplechase in my 
own rough way. 

The conditions were — 

A military steeplechase for horses the 
property of, and ridden by, officers of the 
Keynha Ysabel Lancers, or naval officers 
in the port; a sweepstake of ten dollars 
each — second horse to save his stakes; 
about three miles of a fair hunting country, 
to be chosen by the stewards— Colonel 
Kinlock, Major Eait, Mr. Holy; catch- 
weights. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

At an early hour on the day appointed, a 
great concourse of people from Santander 
wended their way from that town to the 
groimd marked out for the steeplechase. 

There were dark-eyed seiloritas in 
coaches which were small editions of my 
Lord Mayor's carriage in London, "wdth 
wooden springs, gilt cupids, and silk cur- 
tains; the ladies splendid in rich black 
silk, costly lace mantillas, and elaborate 
fans. I need not say liow they used the. 
latter, as almost everybody who has been 
in Spain has "WTitten a small book on that 
subject, and described it much better than 
I can. 
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With the great ladies were also great 
men, the wealth and dignity of Santander — 
the Alcalde and the Ayimtamento (corpor- 
ation). Beside the carriages, in dangerous 
proximity to the wheels, rode gallant 
young cavaliers, also of the upper two 
hundred of Santander. These noble youths 
were dressed in their gayest attire, which 
consisted of sugar-loaf hats, a V Anglais^ (it 
is only the Spanish peasant who wears now 
the national costume), swallow-tail coats, 
and very wide trousers, black or red, sheeted 
Iiome, as the sailors say, under their boots, 
with triple-studded straps; the boot-heels 
turned with triple-rowelled spm's. For the 
greater part, these youths wore very bright 
coloured satin stocks, and smoked paper 
-cigarettes. They were mounted on little 
wiry Spanish horses, with their tails tied 
with gay ribbons, bells on their bridles, 
and bits severe enough to hold an elephant. 
Tliey rode on most uncomfortable military 
demi-pique saddles, studded with brass 
nails, after the manner of an old-fashioned 
trunk ; their toes inserted into little brass 

VOL. I. V 
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jtirrupB, or the national woodan-Aavirf 
ftirrup. 

They did not aeem quite at their eaae; 
neither were the hacks exactly what one 
sees at Melton Mowbray, or Rugby 
steeplechases; but they were very weD 
pleased with themselves, and the ladies 
seemed equally well satisfied with thenu 

Then there were fat women in gdUrasj 
0r tilted carts (these were of the fleha of 
the great Spanish outport); with them 
were jolly, laughing, olive-skinned girls,, 
biixom bnmettes, with great dark flashing 
eyes, rod or yellow silk handkerchie& 
bound gracefully roimd their glossy raven 
locks, tight bodices, showing faultless busts, 
and short red, blue, or yellow petticoats, 
displaying equally faultless feet and legs, 
and a good deal of them too. 

By the side of these tilted carts, whose 
axles groaned and creaked in piteous want 
of grease, walked bra\>Tiy muleteers, in the 
national costume of the Arreiro : steeple- 
crowned hats, bedecked with bands of 
coloured ribbon, broad-brimmed, and most 
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becoming; brown cloth jackets, with figures 
of birds and beasts, cut on red doth, sthched 
on them ; red or bright coloured waistooats, 
with numerous rows of siWer peseta buttons; 
and clothed as to the nether man in sladied 
breeches, and embroidered leather gaiters; 
the long hair falling in black silky ringlets 
over the shoulders, the handsome bronzed 
visages and classical-shaped beards, the 
open shirt collar, showing the well-formed 
throat, the gay silk handkerchief, and the 
gorgeous silk girdle, giving these paysannas 
an appearance altogether more pleasing to 
the eye than the pie-bald mufti "would if 
you could" get-up of the diopocracy of 
Santander. 

The muleteers carried boxes of dulces 
(sweetmeats) for their cartejos (sweethearts), 
and if they were not very delicate in their 
attentions to their Juannitas and Anto- 
nias, they were, at least, in earnest, and 
there was no mistake about what they 
meant. 

Then there were crowds of foot-people, 
the mobocracy of Santander : men in 

p 2 
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flombreros and huge brown cloaks, and 
women in all the colours of the rainbow ; 
boatmen and fishwomen, sailors, Spanish 
and English dragoons, and gallegos, water- 
carriers and venders of lemonade, grog, and 
cigars — all wended their way to sec " Aguel- 
los Inglesez locos" (those mad English* 
men) break their necks over the stone walls 
on the steeplechase course. 

On the course, within a roped enclosure, 
were assembled the horses and their jockeys, 
and nearly every officer of the regiment. 
It was a catch-weight race ; so no scales were 
required. 

The get-up of the riders was imiquc in 
its way. Every imaginable change had 
been rung upon the stable-jacket. There 
was the stable-jacket in its integrity, the 
jacket with sleeves turned inside out, 
the jacket with shoulder-belt showing the 
rider's colour. Then there were jockeys 
without jackets, riding in coloured shirts. 
All managed to put up some distinguishing 
badge. Aa to the nether man, some 
sported white overalls, stuffed into wel- 
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lington-boots ; some were great in real 
buckskin, or cord-breeches, and even top- 
boots* Regimental spurs prevailed, but 
there were some orthodox hunting-gaflFs. 
All wore the regimental cap, covered with 
oilskin. 

The course, about three miles and a 
half, was a very good one. The fences 
were mostly stone walls, not imlike those 
in the Gloucestershire coimtry ; but there 
were some stiflRsh staked and bound fences, 
and a brook full of water about twelve feet 
wide. The whole course was visible from 
the winning field. 

At one o'clock the trumpets soimded 
*^ Boot and saddle." The jockeys moimted 
and paraded roimd the enclosure. They 
then took a preliminary canter along the 
ridge of the hill, where the spectators were 
assembled, and, amid loud cheering, were 
duly marshalled at the post by the 
starter, Mr. Hely. The starters were 
as follows: — 

Lieat. Hagrere's br. g. *' The Baron," Owner. 
M Inman's b. g. " Jack MuttliewB/* ditto. 
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Cornet Ifiddleton's 


b.g; 


-Glaucui," 


Owner. 


., Moorc'. 


b. g. 


"Dorrington,- 


ditto. 


M Partington's 


br.m. 


"Nina," 


ditto. 


Attt. Sorg. Coleman' 


• br. g. 


"The Count,- 


Mr.Claridge. 


Lieut. Hanfon's 


gr.g. 


"Marmion," 


Owner. 


Cornet Marsh's 


bm. g. 


"Canterbury,- 


Owner. 


Surgeon Lardner's 


bay.g. 


"Stork," 


Mr.Hendoioiu 


Caption Oakley's 


br.g. 


"Crabstick," 


Mr. Francis. 


Comet ScartVs 


cb. g. 


" Eufus," 


Owner. 


,, ScartVs 


br.m. 


"Bathilde," 


Mr. Touog. 


Ant. Surg. Dorset's 


cb.g. 


"Eainbow," 


Owner. 


Col. Kinloch's 


gr.g. 


" Grey Momus," A Nayal OiBcer. 


Cm>i. StepheuMu's 


br.g. 


"Zlngawe," 


Baron Stattvfaeim. 



A good line was formed, and the word 
"Gro!" wasgiven, when all got awayingood 
form, Mr. Henderson, on "Stork," making 
the running to the first fence, over which all 
got safely except "Dorrington,"whoshowed 
temper, and refused repeatedly. When his 
rider at length got him over, his chance 
was out. The remainder, well together, and 
still led by " Stork," held their way at a 
cracking pace to the next fence — a double 
ditch and bank, surmounted by an ugly 
bnllfincher; and here the casualties com- 
menced. It had been raining for some 
days previously; the ditches were both 
wide and deep, and fiill of water. Mr. 
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Henderson, on " Stork," a great weedy 
thoroughbred, with any quantity of day- 
light under him, and nearly sixteen hands 
high, charged this obstacle at a place where 
there was a break in the bullfincher. Too 
clever by half, Mr. Henderson endeavoured 
to double the jump Irish feshion, and was 
rewarded by a terrible cropper into the 
ditch on the landing side. No less than 
seven out of the fifteen fell at this fence; 
but these had so broken the bank and 
breached the hedge that the rest managed 
to get over pretty well. Some of our dis- 
mounted men picked up the fallen riders, 
and caught their horses ; and they were soon 
in pursuit of their luckier comrades. But 
casualty- number two was at hand. Mr. 
Middleton, on " Glaucus," who was now 
leading, was very near-sighted. A number 
of our men, mounted, and carrying their 
lances, had been placed to mark out the 
course, instead of flagging it in the usual 
manner ; and, instead of going inside these 
mounted men, Mr. Middleton went outside, 
in spite of the shouts df the markers, and 
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was followed by the lot, except Mr. Marshy 
OQ " Canterbury/' who, heeding the cries of 
the markers, held to the right course. 
Away went the lot, doing their fences well 
and cleanly, except ^^ Stork," who came a 
second time to grief. ^ ^ Glaucus " led to the 
brook| where was assembled a great crowd 
of people, who had poached the place up 
on both sides imtil it was as slippeiy an 
glass. All charged the brook at a water- 
jumping pace, and spurs and whalebone 
were actively at work to send the horse» 
over the water " a good bat !*' But now, 
as Hagrevc said, occurred a scene and a 
half. 

Mr. Middleton, on ^* Glaucus," riding his- 
horse like a workman, charged the brook 
in grand form ; but when ho was within a 
stride of it, a Spanish damsel, seized with 
the mania so common on our racecourses,, 
rushed across the path of the gallant 
" Glaucus," who was going at the rate of 
twenty miles an hour ; and, being balked 
just as he was taking off, the toe of Mr. 
Middleton's boot caught in the head-dress. 
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of the damsel, and over she went into the^ 
brook. The banks were shelving and 
muddy, and (how shall I write it ?) the head 
of the damsel stuck fast in the mud. All I 
can say further as to her position is that,, 
fortunately for her, crinoline was not known 
in those days. " Glaucus ^' came a header 
into the brook. 

Then arose an outcry wild. Women 
shrieked, men swore. " Ah, Dies mio !. 
pauvre Antonia, estan perdito!" ^^ Mal- 
detta ! Carajo ! que demonic de cavallo !" 
and into the brook rushed several Spaniards 
to extricate the luckless damsel from her 
perilous position. 

But, with a rush a^ of a whirlwind, at that 
moment came a dozen horses, with such 
^^ way on " as rendered it impossible to 
stop them, and, tail-over-end, into the 
brook, souse, head-over-heels went man and 
horse to the number of ten. Mr. Hagreve,. 
on the ^^ Baron," who had been lying well 
back, performed a brilliant feat of horse- 
manship. Seeing the mishap at the brook^ 
he took hold of his horse's head and 
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XiviiieiiMi Inf wu\ to bqA uibl wifli wliqi 
mc srmr. iinSciiixr' Inm xt iS^ mne tune to 

Tz^msDQonf^ {iSbn. flnnEDir insii mto tiic air, 
snd eissred iKnii :^ lirooSt sDd tbose im- 
mersiec td il And lie laoe vo«ld haTe 
"fe^RE 7r^ Tie - SBran '^ sdI In* CTDant 
irtdkfT lifli Ti.x "rbf lairer, Efce most of us, 
ra» liii vrriixr «ade of liie pc«. Amid 
iptyr^r- l&suriiziir. «ipmissr in Spanish 
aad Eii^Ssh. 'by .^reai cierrion men and 
barses -w-^iiie z- ?<r om : tie mihicky damsel 
laT3X£: £isr l*c^es dra^svi het4> first out of 
hcT mTiridy - fix."* And siieh a sight did 
the Rovii^ Y^;al.vI> j>n?sent, corered as 
they wen? witi! black mud. slush, and 
duck-weed, that it would have troubled the 
pat^^milias of any of the hopefuls there 
immer^ied to recoimise liis offspring. So 
superiatively ridiculoas was tlie appearance 
of men and horses that the people — Eng- 
lish and S{)anianL$ — ^were convulsed with 
laughter as, one after another, the jockeys, 
rubbing the mud out of their eyes, were 
legged-up and started again on their 
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journey. I beKeve nobody was merrier, 
however, than the discomfited riders 
themselves. 

Away, however, they all went again, ex- 
cept " Crabstick," who, despite the rigorous 
use of steel and wlialebone by his rider, 
Mr. Francis, tip-top workman from Wilt- 
shire, walked quietly into the brook and 
began to drink. He had enough of the 
race. ^^Dorrington," too, declined the 
bath, and was not persevered with. 

The remainder, now well together, ran 
to the last fence from home, where " Stork'' 
pitched a regular somersault over the stone 
wall, giving his rider a heavy fall. By 
this time Mr. Marsh, on " Canterbury," 
had cantered quietly into the winnings 
field and dismounted. He was lighting a 
cigar as Hagreve, in grand style, charged 
the last stone wall, and cantered steadily 
past the post, amid loud cheers, laughter, 
and cries of ^' Bravo, Paddy ! " " Well done 
the Baron!" "Vivaloslngleses." ^^ Ah, Dies 
mio ! que locas son ! " Hagreve's fi^ce glowed 
with delight. The stakes, he thought, 
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were sorely his. He jumped off his horse^ 
"HaUo! Joe/' he said to Marsh, "I 
thought your weight was too much for old 
* Canterbury'." " Canterbury" was as slow 
as a top — ^his rider a welter weight, but att 
undeniably good horseman. 

Alas ! it was soon explained to Hagreve 
that all, except the slowest horse and the 
heaviest man, had gone the wrong road^ 
and the sunshine departed fix)m his good* 
humoured "phiz." It was but for a moment^ 
however, for the next up came the ruck 
who had suffered immersion. No re- 
verse could preserve a man^s gravity at 
that sight ; and Spaniard and Englislmian 
shrieked with laughter as the mud- 
begrimed dragoons strode along past the 
winning-post. 

Marsh was the winner ; but it mattered 
little as regarded the dollars. I believe he 
spent it all in champagne at the mess that 
night, as any other winner would have 
done, and all was good-temper, mirth, and 
jollity. As for the Spanish spectators^ 
they were in ecstasies — the more so, I 
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believe, because the majority of them 
thought that the sousing in the brook was 
a premeditated part of the performance. 

As a test of horsemanship and good tem- 
per, the thing was a success. If every 
man was not a Jem Mason or a Mr. 
Edwards, what was lacking in artistic 
finish and judgment of pace was, to a great 
degree, compensated for by downright 
earnestness of purpose. Every man sat 
well down in his saddle, and rode his horse 
true and straight at his fences. I have 
since that time witnessed many profes- 
sional steeplechases, in which less pluck 
was shown if there was more skill. 

Major Rait and his coadjutors, the getters- 
up of the steeplechase, I believe, were well 
satisfied with its resiJt, the more so as 
there was no accident or casualty that 
could not be put right by lots of soap and 
water. 

There was a jolly evening at the mess, 
and, while there was plenty of merriment, 
there was no excess. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

Shortly after the steeplechase, the Reynha 
Ysabel Lancers marched from Santander 
to Bm'gos, and were quartered in the 
splendid barracks of that town, with the 
Princessa Hussars. 

Nothing worthy of note occurred on the 
march, imless it was the uniform steadiness 
and good behaviour of the men, and the 
good feeling and harmony existing among 
the oflScers towards each other. 

At Burgos the field-drill of the regiment 
was actively carried on, the condition of 
men and horses well looked to, and in a 
comparatively short time the corps was in 
a high state of efficiency. 
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All this time we had never (as a regiment) 
come in contact with the Legion. 

It is time to advert to what the main 
body of the force we belonged to had been 
doing in the meantime, and I must there- 
fore go back to a period of some months^ 
before the arrival of the 1st Lancers in 
Burgos. 

It will be remembered that the main 
body of the Legion, after leaving England, 
was landed at Bilbao, about which town 
the enemy had been throwing up siege 
works, and seemed intent upon assault- 
ing it. 

Two regiments, however, the 1st and 2nd 
of the Legion (infimtry), were disembarked 
at San Sebastian, a fortified town to the 
eastward of Bilbao, and near to the French 
firontier. This town had been taken by 
General Graham, afterwards Lord Lyne- 
doch, in the old Peninsular war. 

The Carlists had made one or two serious 
demonstrations also upon the place, but 
had never before approached it in regular 
siege form ; perhaps from the knowledge 
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that it was in every way better fortified 
than Bilbao. 

After the town had been assaulted and 
burnt by the British army, San Sebastian 
had been regularly and completely restored 
both as to its fortifications and the houses 
of the town. The sea-wall was rebuilt and 
a good glacis run out, which reached from 
the liarbour to the mouth of the Uremea 
river and the site of the old breach 
through which the stormcrs entered in the 
old war. The citadel which dominates the 
town was strongly fortified, as was also the 
island of Santa Clara, which, situated at 
the entrance of the harbour, is midway 
between tlie citadel and the lighthouse 
point. It was difficult for the Carlists to 
effect much in the way of bombarding San 
Sebastian without strong field-works; which, 
liowever, they afterwards constructed. At 
the time I write of, however, the Carlists 
had their outposts pushed up to the convent 
of San Francisco, which is at tlie head of 
the bay of San Sebastian, opposite the 
island of Santa Clara, also to Lagarriz, 
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more to the westward ; and they showed on 
the south side of the Uremea, the bridge 
over which had been destroyed, at the 
Santa Bridgeta convent, to the right of the 
Passages road to France. They had also 
some trifling field-works (parapets) on the 
slopes of the lofty hill of Oriamendi, on the 
Hemani road. 

Scarcely had the Legion assembled at 
Bilbao and San Sebastian, and before time 
was allowed to pull it together, when 
General Evans went to San Sebastian, and, 
expressing himself highly satisfied with the 
appearance and efficiency of the portion of 
tlie Legion he inspected there, he deter- 
mined to give it an early opportunity of 
smelling powder ; and accordingly, a few 
days after, on a bright i^unny Sunday 
morning, a ftdl-drcss parade was ordered 
to take place on the glacis of San Sebastian. 
After the parade was inspected, the General 
formed the troops into close column, and 
told them he was about to show them the 
enemy, and he felt he could rely upon their 
doing their duty like British soldiers. 

VOL. I. Q 
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It is almost needless to say that this 
intelligence was receired with loud cheers. 
Every officer and man was eager for 
the firay. 

The troops piled arms, shifted their dress 
jackets for fighting costmne, and were soon 
en roufe, by the road to the San Domingo 
convent, to the Oriamendi hilL 

Before I relate what afterwards befel in 
this promenade, it may be as well to take 
a glance at the material of which the force 
about to make the raid was composed, and 
what physical training it had undergone to 
fit it for its work. 

Of the enemy to be encountered enough 
has been said already to show that they 
were as hardy as thev were brave. 

I must premise these remarks by saying 
that, in the opinion of all military men of 
eminence in England (among them the 
late Lord Vivian), the very organization 
of the Legion from the beginning was a 
blunder ; that there should have been four 
regiments of cavalry instead of .two, more 
artillery and less infantry; but, in any 
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case, that the infantry should have been 
kept on the coast, where they were sorely 
needed, at Bilbao and San Sebastian, until 
thoroughly drilled and conditioned for 
marching and the open field. 

Every soldier of experience knows tha 
English recruits are about the worst men 
to take on march to be found in any 
army. They have the heart, but not the 
head; they have no notion of keeping 
themselves or their kits in order, or of per- 
sonal management. It does not take long 
to teach them to fight : there is plenty of 
that in them ; but on the march it requires 
certainly one old soldier to every three re- 
cruits to keep them in anything like form. 

The opinion of Lord Vivian and others 
was influenced not a little by the above 
considerations. 

An additional reason for keeping the 
infantry on the coast was that there was a 
battalion of the British Royal Marines 
there, whose example would have been 
highly beneficial to the raw levies of the 
Legion. Every day passed at the coast 

q2 
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would hare added to die plnrsical healdi 
and eonditioii cf the recnnts. and bettor 
fitted diem to &ce the wear and tear (^tfae 
road and the field; while it would hare 
giren their officers a fiiir chance to get them 
in hand* 

A force like die Legion, hasdlr got 
together, can both drill and fight, if you 
keep diem in one place until they are up to 
their work. But, if you expect men, whose 
only title to die name of soldier is the fjEict 
of their names being on the muster-roll, to 
go long marches in a country strange to 
them in every way, through the inclemen- 
cies of a bitter winter in a most uncertain 
climate, over a mountainous and difficxdt 
way, among a people hostile to you, where 
the most active commissariat may fail in 
procuring supplies, and where, conse- 
(jucntly, great hardships must necessarily 
be encountered where even old, seasoned, 
liardy veterans woidd be sorely tried — if, I 
say, you ask all this of your raw recruit, 
you will assuredly learn one valuable lesson 
ut a fearful cost — ^viz., that pluck, however 
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good a quality in itself, is not all you want 
of a soldier. It seemed to be on the contrary 
assumption, however, that General Evans 
acted. In fact, it appeared as though he 
thought he was handling French conscripts 
instead of English recruits, and taking a 
leaf out of the book of some of the generals 
of the early French Republic, who boasted 
of taking their recruits into action within a 
month of their joining. If General Evans 
supposed his English recruits had the apti- 
tude for soldiering that Frenchmen have, it 
only proves that he must have gone through 
his long service with his eyes shut. All 
men who have had the opportunity, and 
kept them open, know that, although there 
is no beating a thorough English soldier 
when well handled, it takes a long time to 
get him up to his craft ; whereas French- 
men, without the obstinacy of our men, are 
bom soldiers, and take to the detail of 
soldiering as a duck does to the water. 

In most cases, in our regular army even, 
the recruit joins in a bad physical state of 
health, generally from bad and irregular 
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living previous to his enlistment ; and it 
takes some time to fit him for his work. 
K this is the case in the regular army, 
under rigid medical supervision, what must 
have been the case with the Legion 
recruits, who were mostly lads who were 
in a starving condition at home, unable 
even to enlist in their own service fix>m 
some physical incapacity ? 

Clearly such men required nursing a 
little and conditioning before being sent 
to fight such men as the Basque soldiers; 
so, however, did not think General Evans. 
He was timid, morally, of being accused 
of want of energy, and he launched his 
young men into action with scarcely any 
preparation. We shall now see with what 
result. 

On the Sunday morning I speak of the 
men of the Legion were overjoyed at the 
prospect of a brush with the foe. Few of 
the officers of the force knew anything 
about the quality of the enemy ; and the 
men, for the greater part, believed the 
Carlists would run for their lives as soon 
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as they saw the red-jackets of the Legion 
approaching, and were firmly convinced 
that one Englishman was a match for half 
a dozen foreigners. Not a bad belief for 
a recruit to commence with. It is a bad 
thing to allow your man to be roughly and 
suddenly convinced of his mistake. 

Full of fight, the two Legion regiments, 
supported by a Spanish brigade, advanced 
boldly up the Hemani road. The Carlist 
pickets retired, which, to the Legion men, 
looked like cowardice ; the enemy made 
no stand, even on the very defensible and 
advantageous positions afibrded by the 
eastern slopes of the Oriamendi hill, but 
retired slowly, skirmishing down the south- 
eastern side of the hill, and along the road 
to Hemani, which, when the elbow-like 
bend of the road is turned, is visible, with 
its white houses and quaint old church, 
picturesquely situated in the middle of a 
lovely valley, watered by the Uremea 
river, which meanders quietly through the 
bottom. 

It was a very hot though lovely day; 
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the men, short of condition, were much 
£itigaed by climbing" the steep sides of 
Oriamendi in their tight jackets and stiff 
stocks, both so new to them : but they 
were elated at seeing their enemy retreat 
before them ; and when they looked upon 
the little town of Hemani, apparently just 
within their grasp, were not a little proud 
of their day's achievement, so far, and con- 
fident of the result. 

Now, if it had pleased the General to have 
allowed them to pile arms, lie down and 
rest half an horn-, and march back to San 
Sebastian to dinner, no harm would have 
been done by this little spurt. But in an evil 
moment General Evans sent his two regi- 
ments, supported by the Spanish infantry, 
in pursuit of tlie fugitive Carlists. 

Boldly the little Legion recruits trotted 
down the hill after the enemy. They 
were cheered on by their oflScers, all full 
of pluck. The Carlists retreated almost to 
the gates of Ilcniani, and our men thought 
of having a town to sack, when, lo ! the 
hitherto retreating enemy timied at bay, 
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gave the Legion men and their Spanish 
confreres a rattling volley of musketry, 
then fixed bayonets, and charged tlie ad- 
vancing Christiiios. So sudden was this 
change of tactics on the part of the Carlists, 
and so utterly luiexpected, that not only 
the Spanish regiments, but those of the 
Legion, were seized with panic, and a 
regular stampede ensued — a little Bull Run. 
English and Spaniards fled for their lives. 
The race, like the fight, was all in favour 
of the Carlists. The Basque mountaineers, 
to whom the steep hill is as the level ground 
to an Englishman, easily outrun and caught 
their less fleet opponents, and slaughtered 
the poor Legion recruits without mercy. 

The flight and the panic were complete, 
in spite of all the efforts of the Legion 
officers, who behaved admirably. It was 
no use. Our men stopped nmning only 
when the Carlists ceased at the crest of 
Oriamendi to run after them ; and, downcast, 
worn out, and dispirited, the two Legion 
regiments returned to San Sebastian, minus 
a good many of their number. The affair 
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was ever after spoken of as the day of 
" Hemani races.'* 

This was the first brush the Legion men 
had with the Carlists, and its residt upon 
the former was very depressing, while the 
latter were proportionably elated with their 
easy victory. Ce rCest que le premier pas qui 
coii/ej however; and our little recruits, if 
they ran away at '^ Hemani races," like the 
Yankees at Bull Run afterwards, when in 
better form, amply redeemed the prestige 
of their country, as tlie Northerners of 
America have theirs. 

Shortly after this affair, the San Sebas- 
tian portion of the Legion was shipped oflF 
to join the main body at Bilbao, and the 
Carlists were left to work their will on San 
Sebastian. This was in August 1835. 
By the month of May 1836 the Carlists 
had succeeded in working to some pur- 
pose. 

The infantry and artilleiy of the Legion 
having been gathered together at Bilbao, 
drilling and organising was proceeded witli. 
Some brushes witli the enemy took place, 
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but nothing worth recording. In Novem- 
ber it was decided that the Legion should 
quit the coast, and march to join the 
head-quarters of General Espartero, at 
Vittoria. 

Winter had set in unusually early. That 
season in the north of Spain and the Basque 
mountains is more severe than in England. 
Old men in Spain said that the winter of 
1835-36 was the hardest recollected for 
forty years. 

The British Legion marched from Bilbao 
without camp equipment of any sort, badly 
shod and poorly clothed, and with a very 
inefficient commissariat. 

As I was not an eye-witness of that 
march, I caa only speak by the reports of 
old brother Portuguese officers. These 
reports I know to be reliable ; and all con- 
curred in describing the sufferings of 
officers and men as very great ; and, though 
borne with true British pluck and fortitude, 
they had a frightftdly demoralizing effect 
upon the force, which, worn out by fatigue, 
privation, and exposure, toiled along on its 
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weary way to Briviesca, encumbered every 
day more and more by sick and fainting 
men, and becoming less and less fit to work 
out the purpose it was sent for, 

I was told by several officers that at 
many points of their march, if the Carlist 
generals had possessed the necessary dash 
and energy, they could have annihilated 
the Legion, which, from sheer physical 
exhaustion, could have oflFered but faint 
resistance. 

The force, however, arrived at Briviesca 
early in December, and, after a brief halt 
there, marched to Vittoria, leaving a great 
number of sick behind. 

This was the first marcli of the British 
Legion. 

About tlie same time tlie Reynha Ysabcl 
Lancers marched also from Burgos, by way 
of Logrono, and joined the Legion, for the 
first time, in Vittoria. I had a good oppor- 
tunity at tliis time of estimating the effect 
of tlie marcli from Bilbao on the infantry 
of the legion. There were five English, 
three Scotch, and three Irish regiments. 
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Decidedly the Trishmen had the best of it, 
the Scotch next, and the English the worst. 
But the whole presented a very sickly 
and broken-down appearance, and were 
miserably clothed and shod. 

The whole Legion, shortly after its arrival 
in Vittoria, was sent into cantonments in the 
villages romid the town, from Matalka, 
on the Durango road, to Lojo, Gamarra 
Mayor, and Abechuco to Salinas, back 
along the Pampeluna road by Eloriaga to 
Vittoria. 

Our regiment was divided and attached 
by squadrons to the diflferent brigades of 
the Legion. 

At Vittoria there was a fair commissariat, 
and gradually the troops began to recover 
their morale and physical power. 

Much sickness, however, prevailed, and 
up to the middle of January 1836 nothing 
was attempted against the Carlists, who 
were cantoned along our front, their right 
near the Venta of Acheverria, on the way 
to Orchiola, and their left near Pena Cer- 
rada. 
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Generals Gibulalde and Sanz were in 
command of the Carlists. 

The Christino army, nmnbering at this 
time about sixty thousand men of all 
armS; was commanded by General Espar- 
tero. 
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CHAPTER V. 

GENERAL ESPARTERO AND THE CHAPELGORRIS. 

Shortly after our arrival in Vittoria we 
were unwilling spectators of, if not partici- 
pators in, a bloody tragedy, in the shape 
of a military execution, enacted by order 
of General Espartero, then commanding 
there. 

Attached to the Vittoria division of the 
Spanish army were several cuerpoa francos 
(free corps), or, as they would have been 
called in the Wellington era, guerilla 
corps. 

These men were dashing, devil-may-care 
fellows, always the first into a fighfand the 
last out of it. They were subject to the 
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same pains and penalties as the English 
and French auxiliaries at the hands of the 
Carlists if taken prisoners ; that is to say, 
death without mercy was their doom. 

The free corps men were provided with 
clothing, arms, and ammunition. They 
received a peseta (tenpence) a day pay, 
and for that sum were expected to provide 
themselves with rations; for the commis- 
sariat people ignored them. 

The consequence was, that, while the 
Peseteros (as they were called) were as 
truculent and bloodthirsty to their foes as 
the Carlists were to them or us, these free 
corps men were also desperate thieves and 
marauders — robbing everybody, friend or 
foe, when the opportunity occurred. 

The chance to do this was no small part 
of their inducement to act as guides and 
tirailleurs in going into action ; and to cover 
retreats they were still more anxious, as 
they reckoned that nobody in an enemy's 
country woiJd follow to tell tales at their 
own head-quarters. It turned out that this 
calculation was not always to be relied upon. 
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The most dashing of the free corps was 
one called the Chapelgorris (red caps), from 
their wearing the flat red Navarrese cap, 
worn by a portion of the Carlist troops, 
the whole of whom had adopted the Boina, 
as it was called, either red, white, or blue, 
as part of their miiform. 

Many dashing things, in the way of 
daring raids and forays among the Carlists, 
had been done by the Chapelgorris, and a 
deadly animosity and war to the knife 
existed between them and the troops of 
Don Carlos. 

On one occasion, while covering the re- 
treat of a colimin, with which General 
Espartero was returning from a reconnais- 
sance, the Chapelgorris plundered a village. 
The parish priest, or " padre," interfered, 
and, it was said, struck a Chapelgorri officer 
with his stick. 

Whatever the provocation, however, the 
unfortunate priest was beaten and ill-used. 
Hefled to his church for refuge; was pursued 
and stabbed todeath on the very altar, and the 
church was pillaged of the communion-plate. 
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That wa« a ericje oc the rery decpetf 
ii\H in tW evei ot all decent Cosholic 
HpoashadjL Ahk^ja$ii the rillase w&s^ 
fiu^ly hher thw tragedy, or-cnpicd by the 
iUaih^ikj the perpetrators r>t the atrocians 
iiacrilege were not long left in immunity 
from their oatrage. 

A flag of tmee appeared at the outpoets. 
Hfjme Caiiist chiefs of high rank sought an 
iniervufw with General Espartero, and in- 
formed him of the bloody deed enacted in 
tlie village^ and also that the ChapelgorrLs 
were the aM.sa«jin«. 

General Espartero took great pains to 
ancMTrtain the truth of tliis rc|X)rt, which 
was eventually confirmed beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt. 

Ho then paraded the whole Chapelgorri 
regiment, and informed them of what had 
couw to his knowledge. Ho gave them 
tlireo days to give up the perpetrators of 
tlio Hurrilogo and nmixler which had been 
committed, and informed them that, if they 
fuilod to hand over the delinquents to jus- 
tice, ho would deal very sharply and sum- 
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manly with the whole corps. He did not 
say in what way. 

Now honour among thieves is an old 
story, though it is just the quarter in which 
I should be doubtful of finding it. The 
Chapelgorris wore thieves beyond doubt, 
and worse, some of them; and it woiJd 
have been more to their honour to have 
given up the delinquents, who were well 
known. Nothing, however, but stem 
silence met all inquiries as to the mur- 
derer of the venerable white-headed 
priest. 

General Espartero ordered the Chapel- 
gorris to parade on the morning of the 
fourth day after his first appeal to them. 
He also ordered several Spanish regiments, 
and most of the Legion troops, to parade 
at the same hour. 

The rendezvous was the Florida or pub- 
lic garden, outside Vittoria; and at the ap- 
pointed hour all were on the ground. Two 
troops of Spanish horse-artillery were there 
also. The Chapelgorris came last; they 
were formed in line, ordered to pile arms, 
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faced to the riglit about, and marched about 
fifty yards to tlie rear. Their arms -were 
instantly seized by a number of Spanish 
troops told off for the purpose. 

The Cliapelgorris were fironted, and 
General Espartero, riding up with his stafiT, 
addressed them, and told them that, if the 
murderers of the priest did not instantly 
step to the front, to save their comrades, 
who were innocent, he would shoot every 
tenth man in the regiment there and then. 

No man woidd speak in that long line of 
red-capped soldiers. There was neither 
whisper nor murmur, but a dead, stem, 
unbroken silence. 

The General paused a few minutes, while 
every spectator of that dread scene looked 
on in breathless, sickening suspense. The 
few minutes seemed an hour. Then, in a 
voice of thunder. General Espartero ordered 
the Cliai>elgorris to number by tens from 
tlie right. In loud, clear, ringing tones 
the Cliapelgorris numbered off by tens, as 
if on an ordinary parade. Then came a 
second conmiand, " Every tenth man a 
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pace to the front ! " As if with one accord, 
every tenth man stepped boldly to the 
front. Instantly a strong body of the 
Guides, a Spanish light infantry corps, 
seized these men and bound them. They 
were marched to the dead wall of the Flor- 
ida, and placed with their faces to it. 
There was not a murmur nor a prayer. 
There were just a hundred of these devoted 
men thus standing on the brink of eter- 
nity, and no man oflfered a word to stay 
the hand of the avenger of blood. 

Most men on that parade, myself among 
the nimiber, believed that at the last mo- 
ment General Espartero would relent, or 
that the guilty men woidd confess their 
crime and save their comrades, as it 
could not be supposed that numbering a 
regiment off by tens was the way to dis- 
cover the guilty. We were mistaken in 
both surmises. About two hundred men of 
the Guides advanced close to the Cliapel- 
gorris who faced the wall, and between 
them and the remainder of the delinquent 
corps. 
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Again tlio Grcncral spoke — 

**Stop forward, tho murderers of the 
priest, and save your comrades !" 

A sickening pause of half-a-dozen seconds 
followed. 

Then, for the last time on the occasion, 
tlie General, ^vitll terrible energy and thun- 
dering tones, cried — 

"Guia^!" (Guides!) 

" Fermes !" (Attention !) 

"PrtMitoP' (Ready!) 

"lVosente!"(lVsent!) 

The muzzles of tlio muskets touched the 
backs of tho Cha jK>lgorri8, 

*^Puegt>!"(Fire!) 

A nUtling n>ll of musketrj-, a small whito 
doud of smoke, and the hundred victims 
lay dead or writliing on the green turf, 
which was det^p dyeil with fast welling 
gon>. 

It Mils an act of sliarp and terrible retri- 
bution — whether a just one is another mat- 
tor ; iH>rtainly tho Chajn^lgi^rris priwtxl their 
staunch trutli to each other* although in a 
bad cause. 
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They showed, too, that, if their lives had 
been dissolute and profligate, they knew 
how to die. 

The effect of this terrible affair was 
that the Chapelgorris refused to serve any 
longer unless incorporated with the British 
Legion, which was done; and they then 
proved themselves good soldiers; and 
General Espartero was removed by the 
Madrid Government from the command of 
the Vittoria division, and was succeeded 
by General Cordova. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The month of January 1836 found the 
British L^on at Vlttoria, and in canton- 
ments in the villa^res on the Pampeluna 
road and its neighbourhood. 

The Spanish troops were for the most 
part quartered in the town of Vittoria, and 
in the villages along the ^[adrid road by- 
way of La Puebla. 

Before I attempt to give any account of 
the operations in which the Legion took 
part in the army under General Cordova, 
I must record an event which was of vital 
importance to the Cliristino cause, and 
which forms a brilliant episode in the his- 
tory of my old corps — the Reynha Ysabel 
Lancers. 
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While that regiment was en route from 
Burgos to Vittoria, Major Greville, who had 
been to England on duty, returned to San- 
tander to rejoin his regiment. At Santander 
he found the depot of the regiment, and re- 
ceived orders to take command of it. Just 
at this time the town of San Sebastian was 
sorely pressed by the Carlists. 

A very small garrison of Spanish troops 
had been left at this important point ; and 
the Carlists, emboldened by the known 
weakness of their enemy, had pushed their 
outposts up to the very glacis of San 
Sebastian, and had thrown up strong works 
on the side of the San Bartolomeo and 
San Francisco convents, had mounted 
several batteries there with heavy ordnance, 
and were bombarding the town. 

Intelligence of this had no sooner reached 
Santander than Major Greville and Colonel 
De Lancy, on the staflf, who had just arrived 
there, volimteered to take the men of the 
depot up to San Sebastian, to assist in its 
defence. 

Permission to this effect being accorded 
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by Colonel Arbuthnot; the commandant at 
Santander, an application was made to 
Lord John Hay, who commanded the 
British squadron, for some guns ; and some 
long four-and-twenties were speedily put 
into a few c/iasse-mareesj and the dismounted 
men of tiie Reynha Ysabel Lancers and a 
few artillery officers — Captain Thoreau and 
Lieutenants Hamilton and Ridge with the 
latter — embarked at night on board the 
"Ysabel," one of two steam-frigates 
which had been purchased in England, and 
officered and manned by Englishmen for 
the Spanish service, and, with the chasse- 
marees and guns in tow, at once started for 
San Sebastian. 

It was the month of December, the 
weather rough and boisterous in the ex- 
treme, and great difficulty occurred in 
preventing the chasse-marees frt)m being 
swamped by the heavy sea on the passage. 
But, by good management, the small sue* 
coming force arrived safely, and disem- 
barked at San Sebastian. Before daylight 
the next morning the guns were landed and 
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placed in position; and, by the indefatigable 
exertions of Major Greville, Colonel Do 
Lancey, Lieutenant the Baron Stutterheim, 
Major McDuflF, and the artillery officers and 
men, so vigorous and well-directod afire 
was opened on the Carlists that they with- 
drew from their positions at the San 
Francisco and San Bartolomeo convents. 
A reinforcement of Spanish troops arrived 
from Bilbao shortly afterwards ; and San 
Sebastian was for the time delivered from 
all peril of immediate capture. 

Too much praise cannot be accorded to 
the promptitude and energy with whicJi 
this expedition was carried out; for San 
Sebastian was in sore peril at the moment, 
and was a most important post, and the 
probability is that, but for the quickness 
and determination of Sfajor Greville and 
Colonel De Lancy, it would have fallen 
into the hands of the Carlists. It was 
afterwards the scene of many a desperate 
encounter between the Legion troops and 
those of Don Carlos. 

To return to Vittoria. In the middle of 
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January 1836 the depot of our regiment 
from Santander, under command of Major 
Greville, joined us, and the following week 
the first active field operations I had 
the honour of witnessing under General 
Cordova took place. 

The Carlists in front of Vittoria were so 
exposed that it appeared an easy matter 
to penetrate their centre by way of the 
Tolosa road, which takes a sharp turn 
under the heights of Arlaban from the 
Pampeluna road. 

The Carlist troops were massed in two 
divisions — the first so disposed as to cover 
the approaches to Tolosa, and the second 
those to Durango ; but the force covering 
the way to Durango was very inferior in 
number to that on the Tolosa route, the 
way to Durango by the pass of Orchiola 
being a natural position of great strength, 
and capable of defence against a vastly 
superior force. 

A great gap intervened between the 
left of the Durango division of the Carlist 
army and that covering the Tolosa road ; 
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and the Carlists^ rather smart soldiers 
than good strategists, were careless of their 
communications. 

So General Cordova determined upon 
making a dash between these two divisions 
of the Carlist army, with the view (so it 
was said) of pushing on to Tolosa, then the 
head-quarters of Don Carlos. 

General Cordova had under his com- 
mand about sixty thoiLsand men, all told, 
including the British Legion. The French 
Algerine Legion, which arrived at Vittoria 
after marching from Ceuta, its point of 
debarkation, was also of this force; and 
truth compels me to say, that, after its long 
and toilsome march, from the extreme 
south of Spain to nearly its northern 
extremity, this magnificent little French 
force of about four thousand men, when it 
paraded in the great plaza of Vittoria, after 
its long journey, afforded a spectacle of 
soldierlike appearance and fitness for im- 
mediate service which contrasted very 
favourably with that of the British Legion, 
when it arrived in Vittoria from Briviesca; 
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the Frenchmen were, however, all veteran 
troops, and all infantry, accustomed to a 
self-providing and supporting system, which 
was not the case in our service. 

General Cordova's army was strong in 
cavalry and artillery, horse and foot, and 
was altogether a most respectable and 
indeed fonnidable force. 

If I may be permitted to venture an 
opinion after an interval of nearly thirty 
years' service since that time, it lacked 
only two things to have insured the 
probable success of the operation under- 
taken in January 1836. The first was good 
handling, the second three days' good pro- 
visions. It had neither ; and the operation 
failed. Let us see how. 

AMien one speaks of good handling, of 
course one means the proper application of 
the acknowledged rules of military stra- 
tegy to the case in ix)int. 

Now it was the month of January ; and, 
assuming that tlio Carlists were fast asleep 
— which, as far as showing any able dispo- 
sition of their troops, they certainly must 
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have been at the time — ^it was quite clear 
that to push right into a hostile country (for 
such every inch of the ground seven miles 
from Vittoria was) with any chance of suc- 
cess, it' was necessary that the troops so 
adventuring should be, in all respects well 
provided, not only with good rations, but 
also with camp equipage' and a good field 
ambulance. The villages along the route 
we were to advance upon were few and 
small, and the farms sparse and far apart. 
No great amount of foresight was required 
to tell that we should not go far into the 
Carlist country without fighting, and that 
on every field we won we should find our 
quarters for the night, as regarded the 
larger portion of the force. 

This calculation would certainly seem to 
involve the necessity of camp equipment, 
however light. Light twelve-berth bell- 
tents would have answered the purpose 
admirably. I mean the kind of tent used 
in the Crimea. In no country in the 
world, India excepted, is there always at 
hand so ready a means of carrying tent 
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equipage as in Spain, by reason of the 
great abundance of first-rate powerful 
mules, always to be had in any quantit}* in 
every part of the country. There was no 
lack of transport therefore for the tents. 

But tell it not at the military clubs, 
Greneral Evans marched out of his canton- 
ments without a single tent to shelter his 
men firom the bitter inclemency of the 
hardest winter that Spain had seen for 
forty years, in the month of January, and 
when every drummer-boy knew that in 
the absence of a tent, there was nothing for 
him but the bivouac on the green turf, in 
a country verj' short of wood, and no other 
covering but snow-laden clouds, and a 
biting frost to solace him after the exertions 
of the day. It may be said there were no 
tents. The answer is simple. The Legion 
had no more busmess to march from the 
coast without proj^er camp equipage than it 
liad to start without arms or ammunition. 

The Legion was provided with arms and 
ammunition from British arsenals ; and a 
simple requisition before leaving England 
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would have produced all that was wanting, 
in the way of tenting for the field, without 
any hesitation on the part of the British 
Government. 

It may also be said we were no worse 
off than our neighbours, as the Spanish 
troops were also unprovided with tents; 
but that is a very poor reason, and, more- 
over, the Spaniards were all veteran troops, 
thoroughly hardened to their work, and 
accustomed to the hardships of moun- 
tain life from infancy. We were better 
provided as to ambulance; and it was 
speedily required. 

On the morning of the 25th of January, 
1836, General Cordova put his army in 
motion, in one strong column, heading 
towards Pampeluna. The march was com- 
menced at daylight; and about eleven 
o'clock the head of the colimin, taking a 
sharp turn at the junction of the Tolosa 
road, deployed and advanced in line to- 
w^ards the position occupied by the Carlists 
at Arlaban. 

The Carlists were commanded by Gene- 

VOL. I. s 
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ral Iturralde, and, I believe, were in some 
degree surprised; but they were not in 
sufficient force in any case to do battle for 
their position; so that, after some smart 
skirmishing, in which Colonel Churchill 
and his regiment, the 3rd Westminster 
Grenadiers, behaved very dashingly, and 
took some parapets at the point of the 
bayonet in good style, the Carlists retired, 
and we occupied the heights of Arlaban 
towards dusk on this short day. Colonel 
Jochmus, of the quarter-master general's 
staflP, was here badly woimdcd in the head 
while assisting Colonel Churchill to lead 
on the 3rd regiment of the Legion, a 
musket-ball tearing off the scalp from his 
forehead. 

Darkness descended on the heights of 
Arlaban, the position of the Legion ; the 
Spanish troops were to the right, the French 
Algcrine Legion on their left. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Night came on, dark and cheerless, a 
biting frost, and driving snow. The 
cavahy were ordered to seek shelter in the 
villages, on the Vittoria side of Arlaban ; 
and, as these were denuded of troops for 
the time, the cavalry found good quarters 
for man and horse. The infantry and 
artillery bivouacked on the heights of 
Arlaban, without other covering than their 
coats and cloaks in most instances, for 
blankets were scarce enough, and wood 
hardly to be procured without a large 
amount of straggling. In the morning 
the Carlists were found to be strongly 
posted in front of the old Moorish castle 
of Ghievara, which stands on one of the 

s 2 
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slopes of the Arlaban hills, to the left of 
the road firom Vittoria to Pampeluna. 

Nothing of any consequence was done 
by the Legion that day; but General 
Cordova made an attempt to turn the Car- 
list right with the French Algerine Legion, 
and succeeded so far as to cause a consi- 
derable change of firont by the Carlists. 
The French troops behaved admirably, 
and held the ground they had won that 
night. So far, then, we had the road to 
Tolosa open. Everybody expected, on 
the morning of the third day, that a general 
action would become inevitable, as the 
Carlists had been strongly reinforced ; but 
that day a heavy fog and blinding snow 
came on: it was impossible to see ten yards 
ahead ; and General Cordova, without con- 
descending to inform General Evans of his 
plans, quietly put his Spanish troops in 
motion to the rear, and returned to Vittoria 
and its neighboiu*hood, leaving the British 
and French Legions to endiu*c the pelting 
of the pitiless storm on the heights of 
Arlaban for a third night, and at the same 
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time leaving their right flank uncovered, 
with a glorious opportunity to the Carlists 
of cutting their communications with their 
base of operations. 

Great were the suflferings of the troops 
thus exposed to the severity of that most 
inclement season. Many perished of ab- 
solute cold and want of nourishment on the 
bleak and barren hill-side ; for the troops 
were ill-provided with rations, and those 
three nights of useless exposure caused the 
deaths by malignant typhus fever of nearly 
two hundred officers, and above two thou- 
sand men of the Legion within two months 
of that time. 

The morning of the 28th of January, 
1836, found matters as above described. 

The daylight had barely made a vain 
attempt to struggle through the thick mist 
and driving snow. The hapless, but un- 
daunted soldiers of the British Legion stood 
to tlieir arms, and shivered in the howling 
blast and driving tempest. 

General Evans and his staff were mounted 
and eagerly waiting for orders, when 
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mficHnnatKXi was bitRigfat bv aooie Chapci* 
gonis that General OntloTa had left his 
pcNsition to oar righu and that the bulk of 
the Carii«t army was between us (the 
Britigh and French Legions) and the high 
road to Yittoria. 

Tliis was a critical situation ; bat there 
was nothing for it bat inunediate retreat — 
well, indeed^ if it could be eflFected without 
disaster. 

There were a number of bivouac fires 
burning along our fi^nt, and, leaving these 
as well replenished with fuel as wc could, 
silently and quietly the English and 
Frencli Legions commenced their retreat 
towards Vittoria, guided by the Cliapel- 
gorris, who knew the coimtry, though sorely 
puzzled by tlie fog. They took a route 
nearly parallel to the road from Pampcluna 
to Vittoria, and leading towards the village 
of Gammarra Mayor. 

The fog which puzzled the Chapclgorris, 
however, befriended us as much as it baffled 
the Carlists ; and fortunately wc struck the 
higli road from Gannnarra Mayor to Vittoria 
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at a point where the Carlists had only a 
strong picket. We had moved nearly the 
whole day in a line representing one side 
of a triangle, the base of which would be 
the distance between the position we had 
evacuated and the extreme right of that 
from which General Cordova had moved, 
and the apex the point at which we en- 
countered the Carlist picket. This picket 
was quickly sent to the right-about by some 
of the French infantry; and, covered by one 
rej^ment and two batteries of artillery, 
botli legions arrived safely at Vittoria by 
the Pampeluna road, on which it had again 
struck. 

So much for General Cordova's move- 
ment, which was to have landed us in 
Tolosa, and inflicted a mortal blow on the 
Carlist army. 

All that need be said about the operation, 
as regards its bearing on the issues of the 
war generally, is comprised in the old 
distich, — 

*' The King of France, with twenty thousand men, 
Marched up a hiU, and then marched down again.*' 
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There was much talk about treachery, 
and a desire on the part of General Cor- 
dova to sacrifice the British and French 
Legions. 

But I believe the fact is, that General 
Cordova, finding the movement impracti- 
cable on account of the weather, gave it 
up without caring much what became of 
his English or French auxiliaries. Probably 
he gave them credit for suificient acuteness 
to find out that ho was gone, and to find 
their own road home. 

It was a bitterly cold day; and, although 
General Cordova had plenty of furs to cover 
him, ho very likely thouglit he should be 
more comfortable in his magnificent quar- 
ters in Vittoria than on the dreary heights 
of Arlaban. 

The whole aflair was probably got up in 
connection with some stockjobbing, finance, 
swindling matter at Madrid ; and General 
Cordova, most likely, by marching to 
Arlaban, and stopping three days in tlio 
snow there, did all that answered his pur- 
pose and that of his coadjutors at Madrid. 
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A very dashing little aflfkir, however, 
took place while we were out on this expe- 
dition. 

The rations of the Legion were sent, or 
supposed to be sent, from Vittoria while it 
was in the field. I have before noticed 
that three days' rations could not be pro- 
cured for the whole of General Cordova's 
division — at least so said the commissariat 
people; so the unfortunate Legionites had to 
trust to Vittoria for their food at Arlaban. 

A train of baggage-mules and others, 
carrying provisions for the troops, was en 
routCy vis. the Pampeluna road, to join the 
4th regiment of the Legion. 

This train was escorted by a party of 
the 4th regiment, under the command 
of an old Waterloo sergeant. The men, 
with a real English confidence in the idea 
that their red jackets were suflScient to 
frighten any Carlist soldiers, (the 4th were 
not at Hemani in August 1835), had 
bound their firelocks up with the baggage, 
the old sergeant being the only exception 
to this unsoldierlike act. 
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At the YOkge of Salinas, tiirough wiiich 
tiie Pampelana road runsy a strong picket 
of Spanish regular infantr}^ was posted; 
and part of its orders were to torn all pro- 
vision or baggage trains, or followers what- 
orer, off the high road, to the right or left, 
when they arriyed in the village, according 
to their destination. The mule train of 
. the 4th n^ment arrived at Salinas, and 
was duly warned by the officer of the 
Spanish picket to diverge to the left. 
But no attention was paid to the order ; 
and the party, contumaciously laughing at 
the officer, hold on its way, intending to 
turn to the left at a point half a mile 
further on, where, from a small hamlet, a 
road led straight up to the ground occu- 
pied by the 4th regiment. 

But in this hamlet was a picket of Car- 
list lancers, which, perceiving the mule 
train coming on, withdrew its vedettes, 
and, concealing itself behind the houses, 
waited until the luckless party of infantry 
had turned out of the main road, when, 
with a loud *^ Hurrali !" they dropped their 
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lonce-points and charged. In two minutes 
the Carlist lancers were upon our people ; 
they killed every man of the escort, not 
one being able to fire a shot in his own 
defence but the old sergeant, who, jump- 
ing up behind a loose stone wall, fired 
with such rapidity and precision that he 
shot the Carlist lancer oflScer through the 
heart, and mortally woimded two others — 
a clear proof that our people would have 
been more than a match for the cavalry 
had they not tied up their muskets and left 
themselves unarmed. 

At the moment, however, that the Car- 
list lancers showed in the hamlet. Lieu- 
tenant Jennyns, of Captain Hely's troop, 
perceived them ; and, when they charged 
our people, Captain Hely, Mr. Jennyns, 
and another oflScer, with twenty men, gal- 
loped at top speed to rescue the unfortu- 
nate foot-soldiers jfrom their peril. 

Our people had more than three times 
the ground to go over that the enemy had ; 
but so good was our pace, that, although 
not soon enough to save the lives of ihe 
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4tli men, Captain Hely pursued the 
Carlists through the hamlet, retook the 
mules, with two unhappy women who were 
shrieking with aflfright, and all the pro- 
visions and baggage, and, still pressing 
after the Carlist lancers, killed several of 
them close to their own lines. The affair 
was a very smart one, although on a small 
scale. 

The effects of the Arlaban movement 
were speedily visible on the British Legion. 
The men had been slowly recovering from 
their Briviesca march when they were taken 
to Arlaban. That march, and the three 
nights' bivouac in the snow, found out all 
the sickly and weakly ones ; and straight- 
way a fever of most malignant form broke 
out among the officers and men of General 
Evans's division : putrid typhus the medical 
men called it. It was very contagious, and 
the wretched quarters into which our unfor- 
tunate men were packed — that is, empty con- 
vents and churches, with the damp flagstones 
to lie on — soon caused the fever to spread 
to an alarming pitch. The hospitals were 
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crowded; no bedding or accommodation 
was to be procured for the suffering and 
delirious soldiers ; even straw was scarcely 
obtainable; and the hospitals themselves, 
instead of being places wherein to heal the 
sick, became foul and fetid hot-beds of 
disease, engendering malaria, which pros- 
trated with fever all who approached their 
deadly vicinity. The medical officers fell 
sick in great numbers, unable to bear up 
against the deadly influence of the disease 
they were endeavouring to combat in their 
patients. So rapid was the mortality that 
the children in Vittoria, from constantly 
hearingthe "Dead March" in "Saul" rolled 
out from muffled drum and fife as some 
unlucky Legionite was borne to his last 
resting-place, took up the mournful dirge, 
and from morning till night the " Dead 
March " was continually droned into one's 
ears by some bands of yoimg Spaniards. 
I believe that it was in consequence of this 
that a general order was issued that no 
music should accompany the ftmerals. 
Turn one's footsteps where one might, the 
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ftmeral party, bearing oflScer or man, con- 
fronted one. So great was the mortality 
and so rapid, that at last orders were given 
that no more funeral honours were to be 
paid to the dead ; and in every direction 
were to be seen parties of miserable, ema- 
ciated-looking creatures, in long gray in- 
fantry overcoats, bearing on their shoulders 
a coflfin containing the body of some dead 
comrade — ay, and more than one— under 
whose weight the enfeebled convalescents 
(as they were called) staggered along, and 
not unfrequently let fall the coffin in the 
road from sheer inability to support its 
weight. 

It is impossible to award too much praise 
to the medical officers, both staff and regi- 
mental, on this occasion. 

Although, one after another, somesurgeon 
was struck down, and fell a victim to the 
terrible plague fever, no medical man was 
known to shirk his duty. 

A noble example was set by Mr. Alcock, 
now Sir Rutherford Alcock, the British 
ambassador at Japan, then Deputy In- 
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spector-general of Hospitals to the Legion. 
Ceaseless in his exertions to alleviate the 
sufferings of officers and men, the amount 
of work this gentleman got through was 
perfectly wonderful. He seemed gifted 
with the power of ubiquity, for one en- 
countered him everywhere ; and his kind 
and soothing words, as well as his great 
medical skill, were ever at the service of 
the dying soldier or his suffering officer. 

The fever continued to rage with almost 
unabated violence for nearly two months, 
and in that time carried off above two 
himdred officers (medical men included), 
and more than two thousand men, besides 
sending home a great many invalided to 
England. 

Such was the effect of the three nights' 
bivouac at Arlaban upon the Legion 
officers and men, aided by bad rations, bad 
clothing, and bad management, that the 
Legion, as a force, literally fell to pieces. 

Nothing more was accomplished or even 
attempted by the British Legion during its 
sojourn at Yittoria in Hie way of active 
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field operations. As the birds began to 
chirp and the early spring leaf-buds to show 
themselves, the Legion, sorely reduced, de- 
cimated by the jGrightful typhus fever, was 
cantoned in the villages on the roads 
running through Ariaga, on the Durango 
road, to Matalka and the Venta of Ache- 
verria ; and with the coming spring also 
came renewed health and strength to the 
hard-worn officers and men. 

The villages in which the Legion was 
quartered, at the time I speak of, were 
much cleaner and healthier than any we 
had before occupied ; and the men were 
much benefited by the change. 

What now remained of the force was 
tolerably good stuflF. Most of the weakly 
and sickly had died, or been sent home to 
starve in the streets of London ; those to 
the fore were tolerably hardy fellows- 
Three regiments — the 2nd,4th,and 5th — 
of the Legion had vanished. So cut up were 
they by fever that the few men remaining 
in them were dratted into the 1st, 3rd, and 
6th regiments, and all officers who could 
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not be provided with some berth sent home. 
Thus, in about eight months, three regi- 
ments out of eleven were utterly extinct ; 
the whole Legion, up to this time, not 
having lost a hundred men killed or 
wounded in action. 

A good many reconnaissances were made 
in the neighbourhood of Vittoria : pro- 
menades they might more properly be 
called, as they resulted in nothing. In the 
meantime the whole Legion force was 
pulled well together by its commanding 
oflScers, and by the month of March was in 
a very high state of eflficiency. 

A second regiment of lancers, under the 
command of Colonel Jacks, had meantime 
joined us in Vittoria, and, brigaded with 
our corps, formed a very respectable little 
cavalry force. Like the officers of the 
Reynha Ysabel, the 2nd lancer officers 
were a very dashing set of yoimg fellows, 
capitally mounted, and all good horsemen. 
They completely eclipsed us in the glitter 
and brilliancy of their uniform, and their 
men were the finest lot of great able-bodied 

VOL. I. T 
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fellows I ever saw together; but their 
troop-horses were not equal in quality to 
ours, nor up to the weiglit of their riders. 

Our regiment was also joined at this 
time by a very brilHant officer of General 
Bacon's old corps — Captain Skipworth. As 
was said of the well-known old squire, 
Mr. Osbaldiston, no age, or time, or 
country ever produced a better sportsman 
than tliis gentleman ; and a thorough 
sportsman always makes a good soldier. 
I have seen all the crack riders of my time 
in the hunting-field, and with regiments, 
steeple-race jockeys and military riders, 
but I have never seen the man in either 
place who equalled Captam Skipworth, 
take him for all in all. 

He was a great acquisition to us ; but, 
like many other straightfonvard and high- 
minded men who joined the Ix^gion, he 
became disgusted with much that he saw, 
and his stay among us was not of long 
duration. Short as it was, however, it 
sufficed to give to the Spaniards a taste 
for English horses and English riding, 
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which has been cultivated by the Spanish 
nobility to this day ; the present Marquis 
D'Ossnna, then an officer of the royal 
guard, having at this time a capital stud 
of English horses, under the management 
of an English stud-groom, and her most 
catholic Majesty herself, being a good 
judge of English horses, and very fond of 
riding and driving four-in-hand, also main- 
tains a very much better, if not more nu- 
merous, stud than we have at Buckingham 
Palace. 

Very' much of this taste for English 
horses and English turn-out properly and 
correctly appointed, had iis origin at the 
time I am writing of in the impression 
made on the Spanish noblemen by Captain 
Skipworth, Major Rait, and others of their 
class. 

Before we quitted our cantonments on 
the Pampcluna road a very notable event 
occurred, which redounded infinitely to the 
credit of one of our subaltern officers, Mr. 
Inman. 

Our regiment had been divided by 

t2 
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squadrons among the different brigades of 
the Legion, as far as possible, and a 
squadron, the D and E troops, was quar- 
tered in Gammarra Mayor and Gtunmarra 
Minor; the first commanded by Captain 
Oakley, and the latter by Captain Small. 

Truth, however, compels me to say that 
these two officers were more frequently in 
Vittoria at night than with their troops at 
out-quarters. The squadron was at the 
disposal of the Baron de Rottenburg, the 
colonel of the rifles, 

Now Gammarra Mayor being an outpost 
village, in front of which we had but a 
day picket, which was retired at night, 
the Carlist cavalry were in the habit of 
coming down at night into the very 
village, or at least the outskirts of it; 
and Mr. Inman, or "Our Jock,'* as he 
was called in the regiment, who was a 
rollicking devil-may-care fellow, intensely 
fond of fiin and mischief, as well as a 
iirst-ratc soldier in every sense of the word, 
night after night amused himself by watch- 
ing the manoeuvres of the Carlist patrols 
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from the top of the house in which he was 
quartered. He observed that, preceded 
by an advance party of vedettes, they 
always came along the high-road from 
Tolosa down to a very large empty house, 
about a mile from Gammarra Mayor, and 
that by degrees, night after night, they 
came nearer and nearer to Inman's quarters ; 
and at last he observed that they neglected 
to take any notice of the ruined houses. 

So Inman, in the absence of his captain 
in Vittoria, one very dark evening had 
his troop ready saddled and bridled up, 
and the men standing to their horses in the 
stables, without saying a word to any one 
as to his intentions. 

When the day picket was withdrawn, 
Inman filed out with liis troops, and, 
taking the green-sward by the road-side 
for his path, gained the large ruined house 
without being observed. He concealed 
his men and horses within the walls of the 
house, and waited patiently for the advent 
of the Carlist cavalry. 

His patience was sorely tried, as it was 
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within an hour of daylight before he hcaxd 
them coming down the road. Stealing 
quietly out by himself, and dismounted, 
he ensconced himself behind a stone wall, 
and thence saw the Carlist cavalry file past 
his hiding-place. They were in more tlian 
usual force — a strong squadron of them. 

When they had all passed, Inman re- 
turned to the ruined house, and, waiting 
imtil he judged the Carlists were close to 
the village, he filed out, fonned his men 
in line, and trotted smartly along the level 
green turf towards the village. He had, 
before leaving tlie house, informed his 
wondering men of his plan, enjoining 
strict silence until they saw him give the 
signal with his sword, when they were at 
once to follow him and charge the Carlists 
with a loud shout. 

As it afterwards transpired, the object 
of the Carlists on this particular occasion 
was to sun-ound the house in which Inman 
was quartered in Gammarra Mayor, and to 
make prisoners of himself and his troop ; in 
whicii case, according to the Christian-like 
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provisions of the Durango decree, every 
one taken would have been shot without 
mercy, after being paraded through the 
country for the amusement of the inhabi- 
tants. This feat would not have been 
so very difficult of accomplishment had 
Inman been as careless as some of those 
about him. 

The house in which he was quartered 
with his troop was a large, isolated one, 
detached iGrom the village ; and the proba- 
bility is that, if Inman and his men had 
gone to sleep in fancied security, leaving 
it to the infantry look-out to warn liim of 
danger, he would have been surrounded, 
surprised, and captured, with liis men and 
horses. It was the horses, arms, and ac- 
coutrements that tempted the Carlist 
officers who planned this raid to their 
daring adventure ; for, had they succeeded, 
it must be admitted that a very daring 
thing it was. 

However, they liad in their ranks Hio 
son of the man in whose house Inman was 
quartered, and consequently their risk was 
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much diminished by the knowledge their 
youthfol guide had of the approaches and 
fastenings of his father s house. 

As it turned out, however, the Carlists who 
came out for wool were themselTCs shorn, 
although the}' did not get home to be 
laughed at for the loss of their fleeces. The 
Carlist officers had halted tlieir squadron in 
the road near Inman's house, and two of 
them, dismounting, CTcpt stealthily along 
the stone wall of the gai-den to the back 
of the house, and there waited, as we 
afterwards learnt, for a signal fix)m the 
Cather of tlie boy they had with them ; but 
fortune favourcnl not their expedition. 

The father of their guide, the patron of 
the house where Inman, in utter ignorance 
of what was intended in the way of dis- 
agreeable interruption to his midnight 
slumbers, had filed out with his troop, ex- 
pecting that Innian had some inkling of the 
treat got up for him, but tolerably sure, in 
any case, that for that night at least the 
cage would be empty, and the bird abroad 
oil other matters, started off to warn the 
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Carlist officer of the little column of sur- 
prise that his journey would be fruitless; 
but, as ill-fortune to him befel, met a 
drunken Irish soldier of the rifles, who had 
been on leave to see some of his comrades 
in another village, and having taken a skin- 
ful of aqua ardiente (the whisky of Spain), 
had lost his way in the darkness returning 
to Gammarra Mayor. 

Now all the Legion people by this time 
were pretty well aware that, if taken pri- 
soners, they would be murdered. The 
night was very dark, and the roads, of 
which there are a great number, crossing 
each other on the level plain about Vit- 
toria, so perplexing, that poor Pat was 
sorely at a loss ; and he wandered and wan- 
dered until fatigue and his danger sobered 
him. At last he met Seiior Jos^ Alicani, the 
worthy patron of Inman's house. 

"Holloa! Seiior Spaniola," quoth Pat; 
" me cares Gammarra Mayor. Me plenty- 
late. You know. Show me the way, Jack." 

Now all this was utterly unintelligible 
to Jose, except the words " Gammarra 
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Mayor," and the feet that the mail ad- 
dressing him was a Legion soldier. He 
was nonplused for the moment, and an- 
swered, " Aoul I" 

Now anybody who understands the 
Basque language can translate this word, 
if he is able. I confess I never knew what 
it meant ; nor could I ever find a Spaniard 
suflBciently well informed to tell me. It is 
more a grunt than a word, and in tliis case, 
doubtless, meant surprise, and was intended 
to gain time for reflection. If so, it did not 
answer. 

" None of your owls for me!" quoth Pat. 
*^ Show me Gammarra Mayor, or, by the 
piper that played before Moses, I'll give 
you six inches of this ! ^' and Pat drew his 
bayonet. 

Jose saw there was no palavering with 
his interlocutor ; so, with many curses, of 
which the Spanish language is very pro- 
lific, he turned back with Pat, doubtless 
hoping, and indeed well knowing, he 
would still have time for the business he 
had in hand. 
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So together these two ill-assorted com- 
pagnom de voyage journeyed to Gammarra 
Mayor, where Jose hoped to shake his com- 
panion off. 

He reckoned without his host. Poor 
Pat right well knew that his story about 
losing his way, though true enough, would 
not be believed, and that a sharp two dozen 
in the morning from the provost-sergeant 
was a certainty for him, unless he had 
somebody to prove the truth of his tale. 
Therefore, when Jose, after landing Pat 
fairly within the village, bade him " Adios, 
va usted con Dios,'' Pat, understanding 
that his companion meant to quit him, ex- 
claimed, ^* You venicay the guard-house," 
— ^which, bad Spanish as it was, was qidte 
sufficient to inform Jose that his friend 
meant him to go to the very last place he 
desired to visit, as he had no more business 
out of his house (the village being under 
provost regulations) than Pat out of his 
quarters. 

So, to cut the matter short, Jose turned 
and took to his heels. But he was again 
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out ill bii$ reduming. Although Jose might 
have dii^tanced his orjmpanion in a long 
race, Pat waj» quick cm his ^* pins,^ aad a 
^ood i$tarter ; 00 he quickly overtook the 
Spaniard and seized him by the collar, 
hrandiBhing his bayonet at the same time. 

Both swore and cursed, the one in Spa- 
nish and the other in Irish. The noise 
attracted the notice of an officer of the 
rifles, opposite whose quarters the row was 
going on. He opened the window. 

" What's all that row about?" he inquired. 

^^ Plase your honour," roared Pat, " this 
thafe of the world's been mislading me 
about the country this three hours, delood- 
ing me ho was taking me here, and he all 
the while trying to take me to the Carlist 
lines." 

The ofliccr came down and recognised 
JoH(', wlio was strongly suspected in the 
villugcjs of being (as in fact he really was) 
a CiirliHt spy. 

** Take him to the main guard. Hooligan, 
and I will come with you," said the 
orticor. ** 1 hope you are sober." 
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"Sober as a judge, your honour; and may- 
be your honour will just spake a word for 
me, so the provost-sergeant won't be at me 
all the morning." 

" Of course I will," said the officer. 

So Pat trotted his friend off to the main 
guard ; the officer spoke for Pat, who, how- 
ever, was also made a prisoner of, to be 
brought before the colonel in the morning. 

Before that time an event had occurred 
which fiilly bore Pat out in his mendacious 
account of the matter; but, meantime, 
Sefior Jose Alicani was fast by the heels 
for the night, and unable to communicate 
his important intelligence to his friends. 

We left the Carlist cavalry halted in the 
high-road, near Inman's house, and two 
of their officers, on foot, reconnoitring or 
waiting for a signal or countersign from 
within. 

So silently had Inman approached the 
Carlist cavalry (he had brought his men 
out with their lances only, and there were 
no swords to rattle or jingle) that he was 
within a hundred yards of the stone wall 
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surrounding his quarters before he was 
perceived. The two dismounted Carlist 
oflRcers saw him fii-st, and, with a loud shout 
of warning to their comrades and men, 
made a desperate rush to the spot where 
two of their men held their horses ; but it 
was too late. Up went Inman's sword; 
*^ Hoorah, men !" he shouted; and, with a 
rush as of a pent-up torrent, crash came 
our men among the Carlist cavalry. " Hoo- 
rah for old Ireland ! " ^' That for yom* angry 
decree!" (Durango decree.) ^' Down with 
them, men !" " Over with them!" shouted 
Irish dragoon and EngHsh officer. 

Over went the Carlist lancers like nine- 
pins. Completely taken by surprise, our 
men came full swoop upon them with their 
lances at the guard, our people in line, and 
with terrible impetuosity of pace, while 
the Carlists were in column of fours, halted 
on the road, and utterly unprepared for the 
charge. Down they went in all directions. 
Several of our men came full tilt upon 
their foes with such a shock that many ran 
their lances through and through the bodies 
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of the Carlist dragoons, and, unable to 
extricate their weapons, snatched the 
swords out of the hands of their mortally 
wounded enemies and spurred on with 
fierce energy and desperation of purpose to 
attack others. 

The Carlists broke and fled in all direc- 
tions; but again most of them were un- 
lucky. In their panic the greater number 
fled straight away towards a wide and 
very deep brook. None of their horses 
would jump it. They had no bridoons in 
their horses' moutlis; and Jemmy Mason 
or Tom Oliver coidd not have done the 
brook on the terrible ^Hong hard and 
sharps " the Carlist soldiers rode with. 

By this time our men were fairly tired 
of slaughtering their enemies. So all who 
went to the brook were made prisoners. 
About one-third of the whole Carlist 
squadron escaped, with one officer; the 
others were killed or made prisoners. 

Some trabucas (carbines) had been fired 
by the Carlists, and the firing alarmed the 
riflemen in Gammarra Mayor. The rifles 
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quickly turned out, and were cm Ae seene 
of action* But it was aD OTer; all the 
part they took in the affiur was to hdp to 
secure the loose hoises, which were nnming' 
about, riderless, in all directions. We had 
thirty prisoners; about as many were 
killed ; and we took sixty horses. 

There was much laughter and much 
rejoicing, not only in Grammarra Mayor, 
but at head-quarters in Yittoria. Poor Pat 
was released, everybody implicitly believ- 
ing his story but Jack Inman and myself, 
to whom he told the truth that night. 
Sefior Jose Alicani was sent in irons to the 
galleys, and his hopeftil oflEspring, the young 
Carlist dragoon, was among the killed. 

Jack Inman received the decoration of 
San Fernando, being the first oflScer of the 
Reynha Ysabel Lancers who gained it, 
and right well he deserved it. 

I record this very dashing little affair, 
because it was the first time our people got 
a fair rush at the Carlist cavalry, and 
l>ccauso it earned the first decoration 
bestowed on oiu: regiments. 
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Several other Btnart things also were 
achieved on a small scale by members of 
our corps. At the village of Luco Major, 
Rait with a squadron made a most bril- 
liant charge on a very superior force of 
Carlist cavalry, and pursued it right in the 
teeth of a heavy fire of musketry fix)m 
their infantry, killing many and taking 
several prisoners. And Lieutenant Marsh 
dashingly made prisoner of a Carlist 
trumpeter fix)m the very centre of a troop 
of their cavalry. 

At this time Martin Zurbano, the after^ 
wards celebrated Parlido chief, appeared 
on the scene, in which he very shortly 
immortalized himself by his daring raids 
upon the Carlists, his hairbreadth escapes, 
and almost melodramatic adventures. Of 
him and his doings I shall have occasion to 
take notice hereafter. 

A rascally contractor, one Jose Elio, a 
man of great wealth and consideration in 
Vittoria, was detected in suborning the 
men of the Legion to desert to the Carlists, 
and also in the more infamous and wicked 

VOL. I. u 




At thin time I obtained mj promotion as 
• eomet; the Baioa Stotteriieiiiiy Mr. 
FtmMM, and myadf being the Cfolj tibiea 
eadeti who obtained eominiiMiiiwM in the 
corps* The rest went to infiuitrj or 
home. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

Eably in April 1836 intelligence was 
received that the town and fortress of San 
Sebastian were again in desperate jeopardy. 
The Carlists had constructed very strong 
works on the Hemani road, had again 
armed numerous batteries with heavy guns, 
from which they bombarded the town, and 
so sorely pressed was the place that it was 
determined to despatch Evans with the 
whole Legion to its succour. 

At the last moment it was decided to 
keep the 2nd raiment of lancers at 
Vittoria, and attach it to General Cordova's 
division. 

The Legion marched from Vittoria early 
in April, preceded by the artillery, our 

u2 
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corps bringing up the rear. The route was 
by Miranda, on the Ebrofi, and thenoe 
through a friendly country to Santander^ 
where the whole of the L^on, except our 
regiment, which was left at the convent of 
Corban, embarked for San Sebastian, and 
arrived safely at its destination. 

Then came a day to be marked with a 
white stone in the annals of the British 
Auxiliary Licgion, hitherto so imfortunate 
in its imdertakings. 

The Carlists had entrenched themselves 
very strongly on the Hemani road, their 
works extending from Lugarriz, a point 
jutting out into the bay of San Sebastian^ 
right away to Puyo, a high hill overlooking: 
the valley of Layola; thence along tho 
ridge down to the river Uremea. They 
had broken down the wooden bridge across 
the river at the foot of the glacis of San 
Sebastian, and they had 25,000 men in 
our front, well armed and appointed, and 
confident in tlie strength of their own posi 
tion and their contempt for the military 
qualities of our men. 
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No time was lost by General Evans and 
his staff in reconnoitring the Carlist works, 
which could be distinctly seen in every 
part from the top of the citadel, which 
stands upon a lofty hill dominating the 
town. 

From this point a careftd survey having 
been made, after mature deliberation, it 
was determined by General Evans to storm 
the Carlist intrenchments in front of San 
Sebastian, and to open the way also to 
Passages; on the morning of the 5th of 
May, 1836, the whole Legion, less the 
cavalry, were massed on the glacis of San 
Sebastian before daylight. 

It was at first proposed to attack the 
Carlist works in flank by way of Lugarritz, 
but subsequently this plan was rejected, 
and only a small column — one British and 
three Spanish regiments — was detached 
to attack the defences at that place, 
and the main attack was directed against 
the very face of the Carlist works, 
commencing at the Molino battery and 
extending across the Hemani road, 
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above the Son Bartolomeo Conyent^ to 
Puyo. 

All being in readiness, the Legion and 
same Spanish regiments, with the Chapel- 
gorris, commenced their march towards the 
enemy's works, and, the distance being 
little more than a mile, were soon at work. 

As none of our corps, except Lieutenant 
(now LieuL-Greneral) Partington, was pre- 
sent at this brilliant action, I give its de- 
tails fix>m the reports of otliers. 

The 1st and 3rd regiments were directed 
against the inti*enchments crossing the 
Hemani road, near Bartolomeo Convent. 

The 6th regiment, with some Spaniards, 
diverging to the right, were opposed to the 
works to the right of the road, and were 
supported by the Biiles, the Jaen and 
Oviedo regiments. 

The 8th regiment, which landed during 
the action, with Saragossa, Segovia, and 
Chaixjlgorris corps, attacked Lugarritz. 

Tlie 7th, 9th, and 10th attacked the 
works to the left of the Hemani road lead- 
ing to Puyo. 
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This, as nearly as I can recollect, was the 
disposition of the troops. In the main fea- 
tures of the events of ihe day I believe I 
am correct, but my details as to the position 
of the different corps I do not answer for 
as correct. 

Any man who has been present at a 
wellnstricken field will rem^nb^ its de- 
tails to the day of his death ; it is other- 
wise with what one remembers only by 
hearsay, even by an eye-witness on the 
very field. The Legion artiUery was 
posted on any vantage-groraid, to the right 
or left of the road, that offered fair scope 
for its gnns. 

With the utmost steadiness and regu- 
larity our troops advanced to the attack, 
and with dauntless courage and unflindi- 
ing game precipitated themselves upon 
the enemy's intrenchments. The attack was 
made almost simultaneously on all points. 
It was met by the Carlists with fierce, 
desperate, and obstinate resistance. Fight- 
ing behind their works, the Carlists had 
a fearfiil advantage over our men, and the 
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deadlj and weD-directod finDade with 
whath Ihej met tiie oiwhwght of liie 
daiiiig hepaa iufimtiy made tenible 
liaroc among the latter ;l]iitiiodinigoo!ii]d 
dieck tiie ]mpetiKMit]r of die attack. 

Led en most gaDantly by their offioeia 
again and again, though momentazil j 
ataggeredy our infiuitiy lelunied to the 
aaaanlt, and, while officers and men feU 
thick and iast befinre the withering fire of 
the Carlists, they rushed with irresistible 
dash upon the stockaded iatrenchments, 
and carried them in glorious style at the 
bayonet's point. 

The first line of intrcnchments was 
carried; but the Carlists fell back to a 
second and equally strong line of defensive 
works. At the right of this line was the 
Molino battery, a very strong work, with 
an old windmill in the centre, crenelled 
and loopkolod tluroughout. This MoUno 
work for some horn's continued to foil every 
attack made upon it, and many gallant 
officers, and scores of equally gaUant men, 
bit tlio dust here, and fell gloriously in the 
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vain endeavour to penetrate these defences. 
Again and again was the attack renewed 
with desperate and unflinching resolution^ 
and as often repulsed. 

At length the steam-frigates " Phoenix " 
and " Salamander," of Lord John Hay's 
squadron, having steamed up the bay as £ar 
as the shoal water would allow, anchored 
and got springs on their cables. They then, 
opened fire from their great pivot shell 
guns, and, having obtained the range accu- 
rately after a shot or two, threw their 
shells with such precision and effect that a 
very practicable breach was soon effected. 
Then, with a desperate rush, our troops 
dashed at the opening with the bayonet, 
led with heroic devotion by their officers; 
and the second line of works, and with it 
the Molino battery, was carried. 

The Carlists were driven from their 
intrenchments from Puyo to the Molino, 
and they fell back to their last line of 
defence, which was more than two miles to 
the rear, and at the foot of the Oriamendi 
hiU. 



To 
put of Geaeal Etsii^s pint. It 
hg?e in n J v e d an cilf hbmw of fiont iHdcb 
ins fiopice fay no means waiiantBd imn m 
smammg; and^ hanig ancccodcd in aecar- 
ing Ins loie finn I^iyo to Laganix, he aft 
cpce pfoeeeded to inlwurJi fainMBtf l 

By tins gallant aannlfc of Ae Oailiaft 
linea in front of San Sebastian Genaal 
Evans ddireared die town from all danger 
of bombardment or awMinlt, secured the 
aafety of all shiiqiing entering the harboar, 
and an admixable pomt Hofpid fiir fbtnie 
operations against the Oarlists. 

Such were the physical advantages ob- 
tained by this hard-fonght and gallantly* 
won action. In a moral point of view, the 
advantages of the victory to G^eneral Evans 
and the L^on can scarcely be over- 
rated. 

Hitherto every operation in whidi the 
Legion had been engaged had resulted 
unfi&YOurably. The Garlists had conceived 
a great contempt for the English auxiliaries 
as a body, and the terrible lesson taught 
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them on the 5th of May, 1836, they did 
not soon forget. 

To the soldiers of the Legion also the 
5th of May was of countless value morally. 
It taught them the value of the discipline 
they had acquired in the past twelve 
months' training, and that to discipline and 
organization they owed their victory as 
much as to physical prowess or personal 
courage. 

To General Evans himself it was indeed 
a laurel crown. Attacked and maligned in 
aU directions by the Tory press of England, 
badly supported by the lukewarm efforts 
of General Cordova and others at Vittoria, 
his military talent and even his personal 
courage sneered at at home and underrated 
in Spain, the 5th of May was a bright day 
for him. 

He had no superior officer in the field, 
nobody with whom to divide his command: 
the opportunity was all his own ; and ho 
made a glorious use of it. 

Military critics may carp at the attack in 
front, and assert that the Garlists should 
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have been assailed in flank. But it cannot 
be denied tliat the operation was promptly 
and decisively resolved on, and carried out 
with a resolution and daring, with a dash 
and gallantry, that will hereafter mark it 
as one of tlie brightest achievements of 
modem times, and which, while it made full 
and ample amends for all the previous 
shortcomings of General Evans and the 
Legion, is well worthy to be recorded even 
with the names of Alma and Inkerman, 
associated with which, on the imperishable 
scroll of fame, history will inscribe the 
name of De Lacy Evans. 

Such victories are not cheaply won. A 
terrible casualty list, a ghastly detail of 
killed and wounded, attested the desperate 
and fiercely-contested obstinacy of the 
struggle. In killed and woimdcd, officers 
and men, not less than two thousand in all 
were horf< dc conibat. 

The convents, churches, and private 
houses were crowded with wounded 
English and Spaniards. The medical 
staflF had a weary time of it, as well as 
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their regimental brethren ; and there was 
sorrow and weeping in many a quiet 
English home and Spanish hacienda. But 
the wounded survivors of the 5th of May 
were tended with ceaseless assiduity by 
fair and noble Spanish ladies, who minis- 
tered tenderly to their wants, and solaced 
them in their sufferings. 

A great victory had been won by the 
despised, ill-treated, and maligned English- 
men, and the British Legion, " baptized by 
fire," came forth from the blood-red inau- 
guration proven soldiers, and their chief a 
man of mark from that day as a leader. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

A FEW days after the battle of the SOi of 
May, 1836, at Sebastian, vre receired 
orders to embark for that place. 

We arrived there on the 20tli, and on 
tlie 28th General Evans, having deter- 
mined to possess hunself of the port of 
Passages, the troops were put in motion 
with that object. 

Our regiment paraded at daylight on the 
gla(ds, and, accompanied by a brigade of 
L(^gion infantry and the Chapelgorris, 
under cover of the guns irom the curtain 
battery of San Sebastian and the Legion 
artillery, we forded the Uremea river, at 
tlio foot of the glacis, and opposite the 
Santa Bridgeta Convent. The CarlLsts 
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retired akimfiidiing up tiie high ground at 
the back of Fin^rtas Coloradas^ and ihe inr 
fEUitry, pressing hard upon tikem, drove 
ihem oyer the first ridge of high ground at 
the rear of Santa Bridgeta, and ultimatdy 
across the level, and again to the Emetza 
Gana hill, the ridge of which overlooka 
the valley of Layola, throu^ which 
the river Uremea runs from Ast^a- 
raga, a little to our left of the town of 
Hemani. 

While the infantry of the Legion was 
thus engaged, our r^;iment advanced in 
column of threes along the Puertas Colo* 
radas road ; and we had gained half the 
distance to Passages when Captain Hely 
proposed to Major Rait, who was in com* 
mand, to make a dash at Spanish Passages, 
so called as being on the San Sebastian 
side of the long and very narrow inlet 
leading ficom the sea into the harbour of 
Lezo, once the finest harbour on the north 
coast of Spain, but now choked with sand- 
shoals. 

The largw portion of Passages (called 
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French Paanges) is <m the aide of the inlet 
neaiest to Ynm and FnentBiat»a and to 
the French frontier. 

Major Bait and Captain Hehr at once 
made a rush with the A troop of our regi- 
ment along the Poertas Coloradas road, 
and, driving the Garlist skirmisherB before 
them, gaDoped into Spanish Paasages. 

It was a dashing thing to accomplish, as 
the road lay between steep lulls almost 
inaccessible to cavaliyi and were thickly 
studded with orchards, affording good cover 
to the CarUst in£Emtry. But the latter fled 
in panic, and the Spanish in£EUitry, follow- 
ing close on the charge of Major Rait, 
crossed the ferr}- and seized the French 
portion of Passages. 

Meantime the Legion infiEmtry had ex- 
tended its left to the village of Alsa, near 
the western shore of Lezo Bay, and thcnci* 
descended to the Puertas Coloradas road. 
The line General Evans sought to occupy 
was completed, and extended fix)m Lugarriz 
Point, in the bay of San Sebastian, to 
Puyo, thence to the Emetza hill, over- 
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looking Layola, and thence again by Alsa 
to French Passages. 

Strong intrenchments wete thrown up 
wherever they were considered necessary, 
and several batteries were constructed, one 
at Puyo, another opposite Emetza, called 
the Queen's Battery, a third at Alsa, which 
village was strongly fortified by the sap* 
pers of the Legion. Several smaller re- 
doubts, at intermediate points, were also 
thrown up, and the whole efficiently armed 
with heavy guns. 

The Legion was cantoned along the 
whole line, fi*om Lugarriz to Passages. 
One half of our regiment foimd quarters in 
the San Francisco convent, and the re- 
mainder were quartered in the farmhouses 
on the Passages road. 

On the Ist of Jime the Carlists made a 
spirited attack upon our Unes, commencing 
with a feint on the right, and to the right 
front of Puyo ; but their principal eflFort was 
against the centre, about Emetza, and for 
a time they succeeded in driving back our 
centre; but this being reinforced, the 

VOL. I. X 
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Gailists were in turn driven back to their 
lines. It was a smartish affidr, and the 
Carlists must have been heavy loeers, as 
our people had the advantage of the par- 
tially completed intrenchments. 

Our loss was trifling. The field-works 
progressed rapidly; but the Emetza hill, 
which overlooked the centre of our posi- 
tion, was abandoned about the middle of 
July, as being too &r advanced for the 
force General Evans had in hand to hold 
with safety. 

There was a great difference of opinion 
on this jx)int. The Carlists, however, 
occupied the Eiuetza in force immediately 
we quitted it, and at once set about con- 
£tructing very strong field-works upon it, 
fi\>iu whonco, as a point d\tppuij they after- 
wanl^ pive us great trouble. 

Betoit^ tlic Carlist works on Emetza 
wi>ri^ coniplotod, a dash was made up tlie 
hill t>n the 1st of August by the Ist and 
iinl nyimonts of the Ix^on. The Car- 
liiiUs won^ driven from the liill and their 
works dwtn\vtxl ; but, being strongly re- 
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infbrced, they returned to the attack, and, 
the affiEur threatening to bring on a general 
'engagement, by which nothing but hard 
blows wajs to be got, our troops retired 
to their own lines, and the Carlists occu- 
pied the Emetza without disturbance for a 
very long time after this aflfair. 

The British Legion was now fairly 
located within the lines thrown up between 
Lugarriz and Passages ; and this groimd it 
occupied with little change imtil the spring 
of the following year, but not without a 
desperate attempt to dislodge it. 

Previous to this, on the 10th of Jime, 
1836, much trouble was caused by a num- 
ber of men of the Legion claiming their 
discharge, on the ground that they had 
only engaged to serve for one year. 

Certainly the terms of enlistment dis- 
tinctly stated that men could enlist for one 
or two years ; but, as nobody could show a 
specific agreement to the effect that he 
had engaged to serve only for the shorter 
period, the claim was ignored, and the 
men compelled to serve out their foil time. 

X 2 
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Enhr in Aseui GoMal Ethds, who 
CQOffideicd the Einptnt biD as a pomt 
nmcnable cm acc uiuit of the paucity' of his 
iiHces. detemiiiied upon making an attack 
upoia Fnentaiahia and Tnm, two for- 
rined towns oeca]Hed by the Oailista at 
the month of the Bidaasoa iiTery the boun- 
dary stream which dixides Spain fiom 
France, and nhich iiTer, and the moun- 
tains adjacent, are fionons in story as being 
in ancient times the scenes of many ter- 
rible encoimters between the Basques of 
tho^ days and their neighbours, and 
latterly a^i the point at which several well- 
contested battles were fought between 
AVellington and Marshal Soult. 

Fucntarabia is a ver}' ancient place> 
tolerably well fortified, \i'ith a stone ram- 
]Kirt and outworks. It stands on a spit of 
sand on the western side of the mouth of 
the Bidassoa, but is useless as a port in the 
Bay of Biscay, except for small vessels, on 
account of the shoal water. Yruu is distant 
about four miles from Fuentarabia, stands 
on the proper left bank of the Bidassoa^ 
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and is nearly opposite the little French 
town of Behobie. A wooden bridge crosses 
the Bidassoa at Behobie, near the heights 
of San Mareial, which bridge is the point 
of communication between France and 
Spain. 

Ynm is not a regular fortification, but it 
had been put in fair state of defence at the 
time I speak of; the houses were strongly 
fortified, and a stout oaken gate with a 
tambour-work placed at each end of the 
street. There was also a very strong 
circular earth-built fort commanding the 
high-road from Oyarzun to Yrun, the 
main road £rom Tolosa and Hemani to 
France, through Yrun. It was necessary 
to have possession of this fort, which stands 
on a rising ground about a quarter of a 
mile horn Yrun, to its right fix)nt, looking 
towards Fuentarabia, before the town 
could be attacked. The Garlists were in 
possession of the high-road fix)m France to 
Tolosa. 

About the first week in August two 
brigades of the L^on crossed over to 
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Freneli Passages, and asoexidedihe Ghiadai- 
loupe heigbis, immediately in rear of Hie 
town. These heights orerlook the leyd 
comitry between their base and the 
towns of Fuentarabia and Yrun, £rom 
wliicli they are distant at the point im- 
mediately above Passages aboat seven 
miles. 

With the two L^ion brigades befoie 
mcntioDed Avere about two thousand 
Spanish troops, somo mountain howitasers, 
and one troop of our regiment, commanded 
by Captain Baker. 

Tlie whole attacking force amounted to 
about four thousand men. 

How it was ever supposed that such a 
force, unprovided witli siege-gims, or even 
fiold-artillery of moderate calibre, could 
efiect aiiytliing against places so well for- 
tified as were Yrun and Fuentarabia, I do 
not presume to say. 

The Carlists, who were in possession of 
the liigli-road from Yrun to Hcmani had 
always the way open to reinforce the gar- 
risons of either place, and, moreover, Yrun 
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could always be reinforced from Vera, 
Urdax, and other places in the valley of the 
Bastan. 

As it turned out, there was even at the 
time, at and about the towns to be attacked, 
a force of Carlists very superior in number 
to that of the attacking column. 

It is, moreover, difficult to conceive with 
what probability of success such an expedi- 
tion could have been undertaken, when we 
have seen that General Evans had his hands^ 
already full in holding the defensive lines 
of San Sebastian. However, the attempt 
was made. 

The two steam-frigates "Ysabel" and 
" Reynha Gabemadora " steamed round to 
a point opposite to Fuentarabia, and 
opened fire on the town. The Legion troops, 
the Spaniards, and a few British marines 
descended the eastern slopes of the Gua- 
daloupe moimtains, under command of 
Brigadier-General Shaw; General Evans, 
who was attacked with dysentery the night 
the troops crossed to Passages, being so ill 
as to be unable to mount his horse, and 
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compelled to remain on the heights an 
inactive spectator of what oocurrecL 

The events of the day are soon told. 
No sooner had the Christino force, after 
descending the plain, crossed the level 
ground between the base of the mountains 
and Yrun — ^that is, for about two-thirds the 
distance — than the Carlists marched out 
from Fuentarabia and Yrun in great 
force, and attacked our troops with vigour 
and determination. 

The affair was never for a moment 
doubtftil. Our men were outnumbered 
and easily overcome, and the whole force, 
being in gi'eat danger of being outflanked 
and cut off, took to flight. The retreat 
was well covered, however, by the English 
marines and the C troop of our corps, 
which made several brilliant charges and 
succeeded at several points in keeping tho 
Carlists in check. The marines, however, 
had several men taken prisoners, as had 
also tlie Ijcgion. The former were after- 
wards exchanged by tho Carlists; tho 
latter, of course, were murdered. 
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The whole s&Sr was a complete and 
decided failure, bad in conception and im- 
impossible to execute. It served to fiimish 
the Tory press in England with fresh 
diatribes against General Evans and the 
Legion, and to dishearten everybody con- 
nected with the latter force more or loss ; 
while, on all hands, it dimmed the prestige 
shed upon the Legion arms by the victory 
of the 5th of May. 

About this time several very distinguished 
officers quitted our regiment, much dis- 
gusted at what was going on, and consider- 
ing, moreover, that to bring a regiment of 
cavalry to act in the country about San 
Sebastian was a blunder. The country 
there is moimtainous, and its physical 
features such that cavalry, for the purposes 
for which it is used in regular armies, 
was scarcely required. 

Our corps, however, had a lesson to learn 
as to the uses to which cavalry can be ap- 
plied ; and, before we quitted the province 
of Guipuscoa, we had foimd out that our 
chiefs considered that a fiiir way of employ- 
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ing US waa to support infimtry akurmiahen 
on a causewE}^ road, and that no iJaoe 
YTBS too difficult or inaccessible in which to 
expect us to act. 

There can be no doubt that our regi- 
ment should have been left at Vittoria with 
the 2nd Lancers, as the country in that 
vicinity is all level plain, admirablj 
adapted for cavalry operations. 

To give a dragoon anything like fidr 
pluy in Guipuscoa, he ought to have been 
mounted on a cat or a goat. 

The officers who left us were Colonel 
Kinlock, Colonel Bait, Major Greville, 
Captain Holy, and Captain Skipworth. 
For the remainder of its Legion service 
the corps was commanded by Colonel 
Wakefield, afterwards the first New Zealand 
Land Commissioner. 

The loss to our corps from the secession 
of the above-named gentlemen was great, 
botli on account of their efficiency and 
gallantry as officers, and firom the prcstige 
and tone given to the yoimg officers of tlie 
regiment by the example of men of high 
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rank and position in their own eoun* 
try. 

We lost them, however, and had to 
make the best of it. 

After the failure at Fuentarabia and 
Yrun, nothing aggressive was attempted by 
the Legion for some time. The intrench- 
ments on the lines of San Sebastian were 
strengthened continually ; a number of offi- 
cers and recruits arrived from England to 
fill up vacancies ; the force was well found 
in rations and tolerably well clothed. The 
Spanish Government gave us some bills of 
exchange on certain mercantile houses in 
England for our arrears of pay, which were 
all dishonoured. The credit of Legion 
officers with tradesmen was at a low ebb ; 
much discontent prevailed; and much 
grumbling was to be constantly heard ; 
but the grumblers took no decided step — 
that is, the majority of them — ^but continued 
to grumble and stick to their thankless 
duty. 

Everything remained quiet as to fight- 
ing until the 1st of October, 1836, when 
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CHAPTER X. 

About two hours before daylight on the 
morning of the 1st of October, 1836, the- 
Carlist troops were put in motion in three 
strong columns. The first, starting from the 
Oriamendi attacked our right at and near 
Puyo and Irish Tower, as we called the 
quarters of the Irish brigade between Puya 
and the Molino battery; this attack was, 
however, but a well-sustained feint. 

A second column,Jdebouching from Lay- 
ola, and crossing the Emetza hOl, passed 
the level groxmd between Ametza and the 
Westminster picket-house, an isolated 
building, formerly a small farm-house, 
which was roughly intrenched, loopholed, 
and crenelled ; it was the post occupied by 



-fiH: iMimni'M :r th? ym^fc, sad wnt^ alvsr? 
inii ':y L -^^^rj «rai;r gcrfcgg, "Use West- 
TT-nssgr jiiiies-iniHit i&:c«i -»^il t*> ibe left 

zz "iTfc* it^^rrrrfiHi j|j" * pociscC •:<* alK>fit two 
rrzffri*! nisi. !-.:r:zrd2>5=d by GBpeain Lvs- 
^sr. 'jc iht 5sd WesDoiDsfeer Grenadien. 

irxiL dir TiEAaes re Lezo and I{ent€ria. 
acTxri!tc*i -zn-ikT «rrer •:< the early morn- 
inr 2ii.<- iJi^i i:t4*ik«i tho fi>nitied p>st of 

i-r ansr:.^ vn cicr rirfii was prc^mDtlv 
niv-- mi a rery hot recepd«jn accorded to 
thv 5.-^ga']:mtgv. who made no prc^reaiNS. 

Their attack, howe^-or. served to kccj> 
the tr^x»p< «..a our riiHit t-iura^rwl, whilf a 
desperate onslaugbt was made upon the 
centre of our |)ositit»n. 

Under cuvcr of a tiirious and continual 
fire of great guns from the Enietza liill, 
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which hurled a very storm of round shot 
against the devoted building, the West- 
minster picket-house was attacked by a 
strong body of Carlist infantry. The dis- 
tance from the Emetza to the house was 
not more than half a mile. The Carlists, 
advancing at a sharp run, drove in our 
advanced vedettes, and surroxmded the 
place, which they completely isolated from 
its supports, and then commenced a deter- 
mined effort to break into the house. 

But this Hougoumont of the San Sebas- 
tian lines was not so easily to be captured. 
Captain Lyster, the officer in command 
of the picket, was an old Portuguese man 
who had done the siege of Oporto, and 
well knew the value of the post he held. 
Despite the round shot, which came 
crashing through the thin brick walls, kill- 
ing and woxmding many of his men, ho 
continually encouraged his people by voice 
and example to persevere fin their defence. 
So terrible a fire did the defenders keep up, 
that, despite all their efforts, the assailants 
were imable to force open the gates or doors. 
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There was a low stone wall round thO' 
house, which the Carlists lined, and from 
behind which they kept up a useless 
fusillade. 

But, whenever they attempted to crow 
the open space between the wall and the 
house, a withering and deadly fire firom 
the well-loopholed building met them with 
so temble a shock that their efforts were 
vain; and the ground on every side was 
thickly covered with dead and dying Car- 
list soldiers. While, on the other hand, the 
clouds of dust and lime rising up ever and 
anon showed that ruinous havoc was being 
made with the building, and that its 
inmates were desperately pushed and 
roughly handled by the great guns of the 
enemy. 

Through the thick morning vapour the 
flashes of musketry vigorously plied and 
incessantly kept up both by the Legion 
men and their opponents, and the broader 
and more lurid flame-light blazing through 
the fog fix)m the Carlist artillery, showed 
quickly to those near where the pressure 
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of the fight was ; while the imceasing rattle 
of musketry, the deep booming of the 
heavy guns on both sides— for our people 
at the Queen's battery had opened a heavy 
fire with grape and round shot on the 
Carlist column of attack — soon warned our 
reserves and supports of what was going 
•on. From every rendezvous the bugles 
rang out the alarm, and every .available 
battalion was speedily at the fi^ont. The 
General (Evans), General Jauregui, and 
the staff galloped with hot speed to the 
centre ; the supports were carried well to 
the front, and the action became general 
from right to left. 

Captain Lyster and his devoted men had 
held their own for more than an hour,, while 
the supports were coming up; and, sore 
pressed as the little garrison was, it never 
for a moment slackened its fire. 

Good service did Captain Lyster and hh 
men that morning ; for, if the Carlists had 
succeeded in mastering his post, they would 
Jiave been in possession of a point d'appui 
which was the key of our centre, and from 
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vhich we should have found it most di£Scoh 
xo dislodge them. 

As IT 'wias. the 3id regiment was quicUj 
on the ground, and, aided by the F troop 
of oar regiment, which charged the CarH^ 
:r.£intnr in jJank, wliile the 3rd regiment 
in lino rushed on them in front with the 
Iwyonei, the enemy was c^ompeUed to 
give ground, and the Westminster picket- 
house was relieved. 

Tho CarHsts, however, were quieklv re- 
inrVjvtxi ; ani returning to the attack, a 
dt-sjvrato fcui imequal stru^le ra<^ 
licrcoly lor another hour, until tlie 1st 
rociiiiont, under Colonel Kirby, arrived to 
sup}x>n tho ^nL 

Moiv ^ijx^rt quickly came up. Our 
:inillerv arrived in force, and the conflict 
Kvanie t\|u;ili2ed in the centre. 

1: h:id noiirly cea^sedj for the time, both 
on our right and at Alsa, but was atrain 
juul airain renewed at the latter point, and 
a^ ivniinually n^pulsed. Alsa liad boon 
stnmgly fortified, and the enemy could 
make no imjirossion on it. 
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In the village were the 6th and 8th Scotch 
regiments, and a strong force of Legion 
artillery, with a rocket troop ; and these, 
coolly awaiting until the Carlist colnmns 
of attack were well within measure, received 
every assault with so well-directed and tell- 
ing a fire that in no case could the enemy 
reach further than the stockades without 
the parapets. Nevertheless, the Carlists 
behaved with great courage and determi- 
nation. 

The fight lasted, almost without cessa- 
tion, in the centre until eleven o'clock a.m. 
Column after column advanced from the 
Emetza hiU, covered by a heavy fire of 
artillery, and, with steady perseverance, 
attacked with energy and vigorous dash, 
only to be hurled back broken and in dis- 
order on their own lines. 

The Carlists were in great force rela- 
tively to ourselves. They numbered above 
twenty thousand. Our troops, all told, did 
not amount to eleven thousand. 

About eleven o'clock a lull took place 
along the whole line, which lasted until near 
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two o'clock, when again the enemy made 
two more desperate attacks on Alsa and 
our centre. 

These were again repulsed ; and during 
the remainder of the day notiiiing more was 
attempted by the CSarlists. 

A desultory fire of great guns was kept 
up by both sides until near six o'dock, 
when all firing ceased ; and the action of the 
1st of October terminated in our holding^ 
our own, and the failure of the Carlist at- 
tempt to force our lines. 

Our loss both in officers and men was 
heavy ; but the victory was an important 
one. The Carlists acknowledged to a hea^y 
loss also. 

Two very ciuioufl incidents occurred 
during the action. An officer of the Legion 
artillery was killed by a musket-ball 
striking him just at the junction of the 
base of the skull with the atlas bone. 
Mr. Backhouse, the officer in question, who 
commanded a rocket troop, was lying 
down against a bank during one of the 
lulls in the action. He must have been 
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more than a mile from the nearest of the 
enemy. The ball came in between the 
roots of a straggling hedge on the top of 
the bank; it caused no abrasion of the 
skin, nevertheless the concussion was suffi- 
cient to cause death. 

In the other case a sergeant of our regi- 
ment, in one of the charges, was shot through 
the back, as we were retiring, with a 
musket-ball, and his horse had his near 
hind leg shattered below the hock by a 
grape-shot. 

The horse did not fall, neither did the 
rider ; both held on their way across two 
fields, and jumped two small ditches. The 
horse formed up in his place, and the rider 
instantly fell from his back quite dead. 
The horse, being mortally wounded, was 
destroyed at once. 

From the 1st of October, 1836, imtil 
March, in the spring of 1837, the Legion 
was left in undisturbed possession of the 
lines of San Sebastian. 

The winter, like the preceding one, set 
in early. The ground was covered with 



ie^ mivw- Tnrf nnirr TniriiTMnBiiMilq[ pw»riY 
-vis^hfng och. odx£r izixa die ovtposiB bi^ 

3j:t: izrenipcing soy aggreiHYB moTanent. 

Tlie LapiXi wa»w^ sopplied with pio- 
TiiSL'iii^ ijiii ojo^ mm Bajoane and St. 
J-fon lie Loz : and the winter wias one 
:£ *^jnrpaxaziT& weQrdixng; as compared 
Trii^hax p&asedac YittoExa. 

A isw davs he&xtt Chzistziias 1836, in 
ctjnipiiny wich tw.> other officers, I obtained 
Le^ve to z'^ w Bilbao. Gr^ieral Esparteio 
wi? m ihi* lown at the time, preparing* to 
arrack the Carlist intrenehments on the 
heicrtira of Lachana. which are dose to 
Bilba«>, and firom whence the enemy con- 
tinually threateaed the place. 

General Espartero had about thirty 
thriusand men, among them a brigade of 
the Royal Guard ; and, as we heard that the 
latter were to lead the attack on the Luchana 
position, we were anxious to see the afiair, 
wliich promised to be a very brilliant one. 
We were not disappointed 

On the morning of Christmas-day a very 
heavy snow-storm set in about daylight, 
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with a strong wind, which drove the snow 
right in the teeth of the Carlist pickets and 
vedettes on the heights of Luchana. 

So thick and blinding was the snow- 
storm that, turning one's face to it, nothing 
could be discerned ten yards off. 

General Espartero, at the time I allude 
to, had just recovered from a severe opera- 
tion, which had been performed on him by 
an eminent surgeon from Paris ; and the 
Garlists, who knew this, calculated that no 
attack would be made on their position 
while he was in so weakly a condition. 
But the snow-storm was an opportunity not 
to be lost ; and General Espartero was a 
man possessed of considerable military 
talent, as well as great courage and deter- 
mination. 

Rising from his bed, in spite of the remon- 
strances of his medical and other attendants, 
he put himself at the head of the troops at 
once, and the latter in three columns of at- 
tack in motion towards Luchana. 

A portion of the Royal Guard formed the 
advance of each column. 
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yrl*>*;^- v**«: ti^:i2rid -wiL peziic and fied. 
li'.c 'j:.}y fr-.c iij«r deCesisve works, bm 
U«/y i*v:ii & T*3%- respectable camp in the 
r%.' '.: tiv-'ir dfrcV^ceSj and took to flis-lit in 

A l-./;.fC- liUijJxT of gimif^camp equipage, 
aj/i o^ijCT W^ty fell into the hand^s of the 
CJiiJ-.tino.s in tlii.s most dashing affair. 

Notljln^ tyiuld exceed the brilliant man- 
ner in wliieli the Koyal GuardH, and, indeed, 
all tlj<f ChriHtino troojw, lx»haved on this 
oiiCiiHuni ; and ho important, on many 
aerMiuntH, wan this victory to the cause that 
(inirrnl KHpartcTo ixiccivod the third ehujs 
of llir OnliT of San Fernanih), and the tith» 
of ('undo do Lurhana, as ivwanl for this 
exploit. llilhao was ivUovod fivui tlu 
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presence of an imposing hostile force in its 
immediate vicinity and in a commanding 
position, and the affair altogether, as re- 
garded the safety of the place, was fully 
as important as that of the 5th of May at 
San Sebastian, although less difficult of 
execution. 

An English nobleman, who was with the 
Carlist troops as an amateur, narrowly 
escaped being made prisoner at Luchana. 
His tent, or hut, and a portion of his 
baggage fell into the hands of the Guias- 
of the Christino army. 
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CHAPTER XL 

LucHAN A was won. 

General Espartero bad earned liiiniyftlf 
tlio title of Conde de Luchana ; many 
gallant Spaniards had won decorationi^ 
and many were stiffening into cold corpeea 
on the snow-covered heights about tbe 
intrenchmonts. 

I was returning with my two friends from 
the captured Carlist position. It was bit- 
terly cold. We had a jolly Christmas 
dinner awaiting us on board an English 
man-of-war in the river; ond^ the fight 
ovor^ a Cliristmas dinner was a thing not 
to bo trifled with. 

It is a fine thing to be an amateur or a 
looker-on at a well-fought field. One tarns 
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out in the morning from one's warm, com- 
fortable quarters, and, after a good break- 
fast and schnapps, lighting a pipe or cigar, 
one rides oflF to the appointed cockpit. You 
pass on the way shivering foot-soldiers 
just relieved from guard or picket, who 
have been fiacing the cold sleet all night ; 
and you wonder why the men look so dis- 
mal, with a great feast of glory just about 
to be served up to them hot and smoking. 
You only wish you had been a soldier 
yourself, and are frdl of enthusiasm, and 
sensibly elated by the pomp and circum- 
stance of glorious war. 

The neighing war-horse, the clattering 
sabre, and the jingling spur have martial 
music for your ear. The warlike rumble 
of the great gun-carriages, and the gay 
fluttering of the lancers' pennons are in- 
spiriting. A general officer gallops along 
the road, splashing the mud over the foot- 
soldiers as they tramp along wearily through 
the mire, and a train of staff officers, in gay 
uniforms glittering with aiguillettes and 
decorations, foUowrapidly, pushing and jostr 
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rehearsals and the yearning bowels of the 
hungry " supers." 

My comrades and I were something 
more than mere lookers-on at Luchana^ 
but certainly we were amateurs for tho 
time. The fight was over. It had been a 
brilliant affiair. We were all elated witli 
the successful issue of it, but we were also 
<5old and hungry; and we made haste to 
Bilbao, leaving our pro tern, comrades on 
the heights of Luchana. 

We were all on foot, and somebody pro- 
posed a foot-steeplechase home, each man 
to choose his own line, and the last to pay 
the bill at the parador (inn) where wo had 
put up. 

Off we started, each his own road. I 
believe I had taken a good line, and I was 
well ahead of my friends, when an un- 
expected and startling incident completely 
put my chance out. I had crossed a small 
enclosure, jumped on the top of a loose 
stone wall, and was in the act of springing 
off across tho ditch on the landing side, 
when my glance fell upon what I thought 
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at the moment was a dead Garlist Boldier, 
and a drummer-boy, also apparently dead, 
beside him, lying in the ditch over which I 
was to jump. 

Both were nearly covered with snow; 
botli wore .the uniform of the Chapel- 
chiuris, a most dashing body of Carlist 
troops — Guipuscoans — ^whose white boinas 
(caps) were always to be seen in the van- 
guard of the enemy. 

The unifomi of the Carlist soldier, 
though simple, was highly picturesque. A 
sliort, loose blue tunic; a flat bonnet — 
rod, white, or blue, as the wearer might 
bo Navarrose, Biscayan, or Guipuscoan ; 
red pantaloons; and hempen sandals, or 
" alpliagatas," on the otherwise naked feet, 
was their dross : their equipment, a broad 
waist-Mt, called a " canana,'' wliich sup- 
jK)rtiHi the pouch in fxx>nt instead of behind, 
and which, covered with varnished leather, 
reaclunl noiu'ly from point to point of the 
hip. This |>ouch was tried by the English 
marines, and fi>und to bo far better and 
more convenient tlian our own unwieldy 
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cartridge-box, always difficult to get at 
and uncomfortable to the soldier. It was 
highly approved of by many experienced 
officers. Unfortunately, it was not adopted 
by the war authorities at home. 

The Carlist infantry equipment was 
completed by French or German firelocks 
and bayonets, which latter were carried in 
the canana, the great advantage of which 
was that, while it supported the waist, it left 
the whole of the upper part of the body 
firee and unencumbered. 

There was no such thing as a shako or a 
stock known in the Carlist army ; and I 
sincerely hope my readers may live to see 
a day when both will be unknown 'in 
our own. 

To return to the prostrate Carlists. Ac- 
customed as I had become to the sights one 
encounters on the ground of hard-fought 
fields, firom mere thoughtlessness I should 
probably not have stopped, had not a low 
moan escaped fi'om one of the apparently 
dead Carlists. 

" Tros Tyriusve !" Carlist or Christine, 
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Carlist soldier. The next glance showed 
me that she was a cantenera^ or vivandiere- 
woman. 

Her white boina was fiastened under her 
chin with silk twist, moimted with gold 
clasps. Many of these cantenere were pos- 
sessed of a considerable amount of money. 
There was a heavy gold chain round her 
neck, and a valuable gold watch in the 
pocket of an embroidered waistcoat. Her 
fingers were covered with rings, among 
which I observed a ruby and a brilliant 
ring of great value. Her hair was cut 
short for a woman; but the Carlist 
soldiers wore their hair very long, so that 
the locks of the cantenera were not unbe- 
comingly shorn. 

Her face was evidently not Spanish, but 
it was surpassingly beautil^. Her eyes 
were closed, and, fi-om the pain-bespeaking, 
compressed fixing of the lips, I feared she 
was shot through the heart. I removed 
the boina and examined the head. There 
was no wound there. The brandy-flask 
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was quiddy in requisition whCTi I saw this. 
I well knew it would have been fictal had 
there been a scalp-woimd. 

I poured at least a gill of brandy down 
her throat, and rubbed more on her hands 
and temples. With a deep sigh she (^>ened 
her eyes, and regarded me with a strange, 
wild, agonized look I have never forgotten. 
I opened her overcoat— it was no time for 
£EU3tidiousness — and placing my hand on her 
heart found that it beat slowly. I could 
find no wound about the ch^rt^ She wore 
a white cashmere vest, embroidered witJi 
goliEL There was no blood-spot there to 
indicate a hurt. 

At that moment the boy cried fiaintly, 
^^Ah, senor, essa es mi hermana, esta 
herida in el piemo" (Sir, this is my 
sister : she is wounded in the leg). Then 
I saw that a red-silk handkerchief, twisted 
roimd the right leg above the knee very 
tightly (tourniquet feahion), was satu- 
rated with blood. Fearing the femoral 
artery might be wounded, I tightened the 
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tourniquet and let well alone. There was 
not much haemorrhage from this wound, 
and I felt convinced there was another and 
more serious hurt elsewhere. I was right. 
Roimd her waist the canlenera wore a red 
silken twist girdle, like an Indian commer- 
bund, with gold fringed ends, as was the 
fisishion with many of the Carlist officers. 
This girdle was deeply stained with blood 
through several folds; but I feared to 
meddle with it, well knowing that, if a 
bullet had penetrated, I should cause in- 
stant haemorrhage by removing it 

I feared it was all over with her, I 
turned to the boy. He told me he had 
been struck with a piece of a shell, or 
rather his drum had been smashed by it ; 
he had been knocked down and stunned, 
but not wounded; that his sister, the 
canteneray while trying to raise him had 
herself been wounded ; and that together 
they had staggered to the ditch by the 
stone wall, where his sister fell fainting; 
and in his efforts to assist her when he 
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rcvlyed, the intense cold had oyercome 
him, and he became again insensible. The 
man who drove the mules that carried the 
field canteen and liquors had fled and felt 
them to their &te. 

I gaye the boy more brandy , and desired 
him to walk beside me as best he could. 
Then, without further ceremony, I took the 
wounded vivandiere on my back (I was a 
stalwart fellow then), and trudged off 
towards Bilbao. Certainly I did not ex- 
pect when I started off on my foot-steeple- 
chase to have this serious extra weight to 
carry. 

I walked on stoutly, resting the wounded 
damsel on a stone wall occasionally, and 
ulwa3r8 giving her small quantities of 
brandy, until I arrived at a little hamlet on 
the Bergona road, where I got a stout old 
fellow to help me ; and, placing the poor 
cantenera on a stretcher, which we found 
by the wayside, wo covered her well up in 
our coats and sheepskin jackets and carried 
her to Bilbao. 
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In the main street we met my two 
•comrades, who, fearing some mischance 
had befallen me, were returning to look for 
me at the risk of losing their Christmas 
dinner. 

They were overjoyed at meeting me, 
but astonished to see me trudging along 
between the poles of a stretcher. They 
relieved my old companion and myself, 
and I told them jny adventure as we 
walked on. 

We carried the wounded vivandiere to 
the parador, and quickly summoned the 
surgeon of the ship we were to have dined 
on board of. He pronounced the wound 
in the leg not a dangerous one, but the 
other he declared mortal, as he said 
the bullet had passed right through the 
body. 

He was wrong, however, for it is nearly 
thirty years ago, and the vivandiere is 
sitting right opposite to me by the fire this 
moment, with a cigar in her mouth and a 
Skye terrier on her knee. Although she is 
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lists for her beauty, her correct conduct, 
and her love of soldiering. She was always 
well to the front whenever there was a 
fight. She had accumulated a small for- 
tune for one in her position, a great por- 
tion of which was invested in valuable 
jewels, which she always wore. She was 
greatly beloved and respected among the 
Carlist officers and soldiers ; and, though I 
thought some of them might have looked 
to her a little better at Luchana, it is cer- 
tainly hard to look after any one in a 
snow-storm and a panic. 

Jeannette remained six weeks at Bilbao, 
as I did, anxiously watching her. There 
was nothing doing at San Sebastian ; so I 
obtained fiirther leave. 

The bullet, thanks to the silk girdle, 
had taken an erratic course round her 
body, and passed out close to the spine. 

I procured her a passage to Bayonne, in 
a French steamer; and in three months 
she was perfectly recovered. 

Eblf-a-dozen officers, among them my 
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two chums, offered her marriage. She 
chose the worst mian of the lot, however; 
for her choice fell upon mysel£ True, I 
carried her woimded fix)m the battle-ground 
of Luchana, and lost my Ghristmajs dinner. 
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